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here he denoune iti ‘ ane nage ile 
ed the petitioners at a round rate. | men, and therefore unworthy to fill the high places | security in our Capitol than he did in Ninevah,| county societies; the county societies with the 
































T H E P H | LA N THR OPIST, “ . prs +8 yoo Oe eel I defended them. But he insisted upon it, that it} they at 
A; wo or three hold them, ec mad ; : , that it| they at present occupy. ‘ : : = as fot ‘ “ 
URLISHED WEEKLY BY THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, | «You make them get down on their hands and ae meddling with what we had no business—ta- | - Resoloed. That i 4 principles advocated, and a a coh aie nate aie oval feat odldiy = gation wedge ye a 
N. W. corner of Main § Sixth streets, knees, I suppose?” ‘No, sit; sah — a ‘th ae their property, it was backed by reli- the policy recommended. in the report of Mr. | than Jonas is here, yet impenitence and wicked-| If a’small depot of books could be formed at 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. over a bench; then I sometimes put my foot in the e 1, — was an attempt to join church and state, | King, from a select committee of the Senate of| ness abound nothing the less! Of what avail are| the place of greatest resort in each county, the 
———— = snapples, and Jean over and ives it to them. The 1 F =" it will _ all blow over; the slave traders Ohio, on the subject of the ‘Negro’s wrongs, me- | our Bibles—our preachers—our free institutions, demand would be greater, ‘and the expense ‘and 
JAMES BOYLE, Publishing Agent. paddle is a great’ ni eee or the Recs ee sath t- ay don’t care ad for it—they a’nt | rits our unqualified approbation, and reflects honor | where infidelity, oppression, and cruelty, are al-| delay less than getting them by post. , 
Terms.—Two Dollars and fifty cents in advance,— | YOU sce ut et we th ov om $s  eWele “ - io wen , Siechieeaall . _ | upon its authors for the able and dispassionate | lowed to hold an undistinguished sway? What is When it is judged necessary to circulate a pe- 
Three Dollars if not paid till the expiration of the year. Let- devilish sore during us - oie ell, sup- one good deal of farther conversation of this manner in which they have exposed the injustice, | to be expected of a nation which treats man, ‘the | tition to obtain signatures, a brief, clear, and forci- 
ters on business should be directed to the Publishing Agent‘ | pose you use an oak paddle ? No, sir, always’ kind, I rose to take my leave. I thanked him for | impolicy and unconstitutionality of our laws res-| noblest work of God’? upon earth, like the perish- | ble exposition of its design, necessity, &c., in the 
those relating to the editorial department, to the Eniror. | pine. I used to havé a heavy oak paddle, with the courtesy he had extended to me, and the infor- | pecting our colored fellow-citizens. ing brute? What did infidel France once do? She | form of a‘handbill might precede it, with informa- 
In all cases post paid. holes boared in it; but pine’s the best—it stings | mation I had received. — At the same time, I asked Resolved, ‘That those members of Congress, | established atheism.’ How much better is our| tion that on a coming day the papers would be 
a A A like the devil, and is — oe few days. ‘ him whether he felt mane | regret, how that he knew who have so nobly defended the right of petition, | christian America? She has counteracted the de- called for, and the petition presented for signa- 
ANTI-SLAVERY. Somewhat about this stage of our conversation, fully my sentiments, at having spoken to me as | and free discussion, in opposition to the attempts | cisions of Heaven—she has stripped the Africo-| tures. 100 bills would be sufficient for a school 
—|a young girl belonging to the establishment came freely as he did. ‘No, sir, I don’t care.”? I} of slave-holders to gag the free people of Aimeri-| American of his distinguishing character—she has | district, and less time would be spent in going 
[From the Emancipator.] to the door, and said something to the keeper, | again made my acknowledgments and took my | ca, merit the gratitude of every patriot, and every | made him a brute. m ; ' | over the ground twice, than once with the neces- 
TOUR THROUGH THE DISTRICT OF which, from the position I occupied, I could not | leave. ; true friend of liberty. ; What is our Congress? A depot of an unholy | sary explanations and controversy; when the bills 
COLUMBIA. understand. we ell her,” said he, in reply, “she ae account I have now given you of my visit} Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this meeting} commerce—a mint for crime and debauchery, | were gathered they might be used for another dis- 
saan: can’t get in now.” And then, turning to me, he| to this charnel-house, and my interview with its| be forwarded to the Editor of the Philanthropist|I speak not of all the members of that supreme | trict, and so on over the township. s 
sons as the one he spoke of? No, not much— keeper, I have repeated substantially our conver- publication. _ | executive body; there are some chivalrous spirits | _ Would it not be better to increase the circulation 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 14, 1838. sometimes feel a little afraid, but it won’t do to let | Sation, as far as the account goes, and as nearly as Cuauncey Warp, Pres’t. | of 76, some philanthropists, some who fear God. | of small tracts? Such pieces as Lovejoy’s «What 
ear Brother,—I resume the narrative I had them see it. I go in at night into the cellar, when | My memory and notes would enable me—the or- W. R. Warker, Sec’ry. But the majority neither ‘fear God nor regard Abolitton Is,” might be made a hundred-fold more 
commenced in my last, of my visit to the city of }I shut up, fix the blankets about the little ones, | per and words in which our conversation was con- ERE AGO man.” Will the judgments of Heaven forever public, than in a newspaper, for which very few 
“charters and chains.” Iam sorry I cannot give | and let them see I have no fear. One must look | (ducted. Of course much transpired which, for Felicity, O., April 18, 1838 slumber? Sleeps His ‘wrath evermore? . It cannot | backwoodsmen can afford either time or money; 
you a full detail of all my conversation with the | stern and fierce. Oh, they think, sir, that fm the reasons alleged, I cannot here repeat. ‘The imag- a ecole ko ae ate cml be: other oppressive nations, as great and mighty and which wear and tear will soon render use- 
keeper of the slave-prison, and of all the facts he | very Devil! aoa ination and reason of your readers may fill up the very Society, held.in Felicity an the aa inst., the | 28 US» have been swept to oblivion with the besom less. eige s ; 
related to me; for the whole was to me, and I} ‘You say you have to ‘give it to them’ some-| ellipsis. foil, Hn i ine at ae vies "9 of his destruction. He will avenge the cause of| Some abolitionists ‘in every township may be 
S P , the needy and oppressed; he will make bare his | Sypposed to have some acquaintance in the adjoin- 





doubt not would have been to your readers, replete | times—you flog them pretty often, I suppose?”?| During my stay at Washington, I visited also R IY. ; f 
: . seen ae é : : oa ‘ : esolved, ‘That a resort to physical force, either 
with interest. But much of the information I re- | «No, sir, not often—but you can’t get along with- | Franklin and Armfield’s immense slave factory— by the Sh len of ans ate emancipation, or | 2tm, to wrest them from the tyrant’s grasp. Scarce- 


ceived, appertained to the licentiousness of the out some.” “How many lashes have you ever| conversed with its keeper—saw its 50 or 60 Sy tis mss, or bx: tho claue heldees in: the Heth ly a single nation chastised by Jehovah, was free 

system of slavery. Delicacy forbids my going} given aman at one time?” “Oh, Lord, sir, we | wretched prisoners—scanned its high walls, its ‘4 their ‘apolovist y, tie Notth. ; ll oo | from the charge of oppression. It is the procur- 

into detail on this subject. Suffice it to say, that | never lash them; always with the paddle, sir.”’——| bars and bolts—heard the keeper tell how kind h “bk tnt che ald b ‘4 OF ™ vice Ma ee ing cause of national chastisement. Israel, his whole land covered, even if destitute of the help 

the nameless licentiousness which this detestable | ‘Well, will they let you beat them without resist- | they were to their prisoners, how mild southern sind % vacant phe ss mga f Tire tee peculiar treasure, suffered for that sin. Let Ame- of agents. 

system engenders by a moral necessity, among | ance ?—are you not afraid to strike them?’ «Qh, | slavery was, and how badly the Marylands treated ’ The . hiesiilk luti 5 offered by the Rev. | Tita: then, read her fate from the book of nations,} ‘There are two things very observable in this 

slaves and masters, is not known to, and would} said, “The wife of that fellow from Maryland is | their ‘‘niggers,”"—of course how much better the Deni IP. ri pion all — ” es y guna Cee by the angel of destiny. The tears of neighborhood, one respecting this Society—every 
; aniel Parker, and well sustained by argument, : one professes to be an enemy to slavery, and al- 


ing townships; if each were conscientiously to 
use their influence for the establishment of socie- 
ties in those townships, we should soon have the 


: abolitionists themselves, , } s . : iti ew , : neigh : ae : rf atenechs 
utterly astound, abolition now at the door, and wants to see her husband; | condition was of those who were bought up in after which it was unanimously adopted. the Africo-American are bottled in heaven; his - steded! an dha dl aide’ Yarned 
When I had seen all I wanted of the ‘pen’, and but she can’t get in—there’s too many down there | Maryland, and brought there--heard from him W. G. Gage then offered the following, and | 87208 have involved the heavens in darkness, auf | MOSt every one Objects 40 the slaves bens turne 
me now.” how they never separate families, &c. &c. Heard ice sn ite hehalf. Zi doubtless soon a God of justice will whet his flam- loose, as they callit, onus. I can give them no 

iY : better answer, than the story of the ‘’I'wo Plan- 


its appurtenances, the keeper and myself returned, 
2 continuing our conversation- in the mean time, to 
4 the room which serves the treble purpose of a 


ing sword, to sheathe it in the breasts of the Ame- 
rican people. 

It is truly desirable, that American citizens. be 
awaked from their soul-infatuating lethargy—-that 


After the specimen he had given me of the des- | him, too, contradict himself, and unsay all he had Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of the 
perate ones, he ‘referred me-to one whom we had | said, when examined and cross questioned. But} onirch of Christ universally, in all its branches 
seen down in the cellar, who was a very “good | as you have visited this establishment yourself, to bear a decided testimony satinet the sin of da. 

5 


ters” in Mr. Phelps’ Lectures. ‘The other res- 
pects benevolent societies in general, none of 
which gets much aid here, partly on account of the 


hamber, parlor, and dining-room, to the keeper x r ; : 
a wes ae sale white occupant of the Monee. 9 *| and kindly fellow.” When he had finished his | and as my letter is already too long, I forbear go- very e 
: ; description of him, he added—*He’s one of the | ing any farther into detail. This resolution was likewise adopted. It was they read their Bibles more, and plead with Hea- | S¢arcity of money, and partly because those who 
“Do the slaves nee! ye age 4 your ec unfortunatest niggers Teversaw. He gotoff from} One result of my visit to these prisons, dear] also ven for pardon, If such a course was pursued, | re best able, 3, tors ad et are only schemes 
¢ lishment and escape?’ said I. ‘Very seldom, | his master three or four years ago, and was living | br i icti D, . 7] Id b f slavery? It Id be bu- | #0 get money for the benefit of the managers. 
: s é other, is the conviction that no an fullr solved. ° 7a re what wou ecome of Slavery: would be bu GRE 
: £0, g ’ ction that no man can fully Resolved, That the above resolutions be sent to Yy Infidelity If the ‘above should be of no other use, it will 


3 sir. We have very little trouble in that way, sir, | in New Jersey. He had married a wife, and sot ; 7 ‘ : ied in the general mausoleum of ages 
: ‘ she , got| appreciate the horrors of Amesican slavery.—| the county papers, and to the Philanthropist, for | ™¢¢ ™ Meg . RY are ; 
f ‘ 7 st and profanity are the pillars of slavery; and in| S¢fve to express devotion to the cause by, 


sal cee alt il , 4 tat 5 ‘ wage . 
with any of them, = in ty and then ne be-| a snug house and lot, and had his ducks and geese, | Abolitionists, themselves, have but an inadequate | jnsertion:——and that this Society will meet at Wil- ) ne pi , : Tanre, vory deanna 
cei Pg er Sometimes decome | and pigs, and every thing nice around him. But | idea of the tears and groans, sin and sorrow, lace- liamsburg on the 2d Friday in July next at 11] Proportion as they diminish, slavery sinks. Itis a seach re CHARI ES DANIEL 
desperate, then, do they! Not often sir.—| his master found him out. Poor fellow! he was | rations and privations, lust, shame and blood of | 9’elock badge of barbarity, a remain of Gothic atrocity. nae satay : 


There has only one got off since I’ve been here. | caucht too nice.” - . ; ; fe haw dil acted: Coben if lide: noth 
: © aug ,e this fell system. Would that every northern apo-| - order of the Societ t has driven religion from its realms, if not from 
; ; ' By ys the heart of the southerner. - It destroys the sym- MOUNT PLEASANT. 


He was a fellow thata gentleman bought near My companion further informed me, that they | lovist, cleric: suist, at istis 2 sett z , 
Hagerstown, and brought here. He allowed him} were ar up a cargo for the South, and expect- ihe re nore wig el ‘istingiah e . MOSES LARKIN, Pres’t. pathieS of nature, and extinguishes the vital spark Mount Pleasant, April 13, 1838. 
to go out in the city, and drive his coach, and let | ed to “ship” them ina few days. ‘They were | ed themselves in this controversy, could pay such W. G. Gace, Sec’ry. of patriotism. It is an enemy of God and the} Dr. BalLey: . 
him have a good deal of liberty. Mr. Birch told daily expecting the ‘Tribune,’ a vessel they had | a visit to our capitol as I have done. Would that Bible, and should be spurned by every heart capa- Dear Sir,—Believing it would be gratifying 
him it would’nt do, and that he would get off from purchased from Franklin and Armfield, to arrive | our good people of the North who refuse to peti- SLAVERY. ble of a generous impulse. It forms the dirge for| to the friends of the colored man, to know how 
him. Oh, no danger, said his owner: Billy’s aj in the port of Alexandria. On this subject, he | tion for the abolition of the slave-trade, who deem Decatur, Brown Co., O., March 23, 1838. the ‘“‘weeping genius” of liberty, and stains the al-| others are getting on in the great work of human 
good boy—he’ll not leave me, &c. &c. So Mr. spoke of the horror which these poor creatures | it inexpedient, who are afraid of excitement, and Dr. Bartey,—I have sent you by this mail, a| ‘ar of freedom with blood. It has been the cause rights, I will in a very brief manner give youa 
Birch let him have his own way. He was astu-| had of being taken out at night, and related a| of inflaming our southern brethren, could have| copy of Mr. 'Taylor’s letters on slavery, with his of more misery and bloodshed, than any or all| short history of our Society. -We organized about 
pid, sleepy looking fellow—looked as if he had’nt| number of facts showing the terror felt at the idea | been with me, and have seen and heard what I saw | permission, for arr insertion in your worthy paper. | other causes together. two or three years ago under rather unfavorable 
sense enough to run off. But one day he cleared | of being awakened at night to set out on their|and heard, in this painful but interesting visit.| If you consider them calculated to edify any of I could say more, but time forbids. I feel, and| circumstances. We were opposed at the time, by 
a out. Supposing that he would go back to the] southern journey. He spoke of this as a curious They would either repent in shame for their past} your courteous readers, you may publish them, or | every American citizen should feel, the weight of| a very large portion of our citizens, of whom we 
neighborhood of Hagerstown, where he had left} fact, for which he could not account. conduct, or if not, have proved that they were | such parts of them, as will not be a reiteration of the subject. ‘The slave-holder especially, should| expected better things. ‘The friends of human 
his syeetheart, they went there afterhim. They] «J believe,” said I, “the dread of going to the} without principle and without héarts. matter formerly presented. ‘Their circulation is feel, should pray, should act, that he may avert| rights were calm and undeviating in their purpose, 
tracked him to his old master’s house, but could’nt/ South is very general among the colored people.” I have only room enough on my sheet to add,{ very much circumscribed; and will be, unless the judgments of God pending over his guilty | believing that the God of the oppressed was on 
eatch him for two or three weeks. They knew/ «Yes, sir; but they treat them very well there.—| that while in W. T male a secret S araaieer of my through the columns of your paper. ‘Too much head, and prepare himself for facing His tribunal, | their side; it made them invincible. As to firm- 
he was lying in ambush somewhere about the}'The Marylanders ‘treat their niggers a great deal Bak peg A "did I feel any necessity for so cannot he said to vindicate the Bible from such un-| Where justice will be awarded to every man, re-| ness and decision of character, there are some 
woods, and now and then visiting-his wife. At) worse than they do at the South. Why, there was doing. I spoke them freely wherever occasion | hallowed aspersions heaped upon it by the infidel; gardless of colour. members of this Society who could not be easily 

















oe 








last they took this plan: his old master and family | Mr, bought a family of slaves, and brought | seemed to call for it—in the lobbies of the capitol, | and by some nominal christians, too, who would I wish you success in your employ—a crusade | excelled. ‘The first year, the Society had many 
got appearingly all ready to go ona visit. They|them here, some time ago. ‘The children had] jn the company of my friends, and in the family have the world believe, that the oracles of God | for freedom—in defence of God, Christianity, and | difficulties to encounter from those who, in every 

called Billy’s wife, and told her they were going] never had a hat, or a handkerchief, or a pair of | with which I boarded, and in a few instances with | sanction slavery—a crime fraught with evils, mo- Liberty. thirfg.else, were our friends. ‘The enmity of many 

‘ I am, sir, with the highest respect, continued, until the anniversary held in this place 


out that evening, and would’nt be back till it was | shoes.” “Why, the Marylanders are said, with pro-slavery members. of Congress. And in no| rad and political, and insulting to humanity. ‘There 
very late, and in the mean time she must take] ys, to be very kind to their slaves, and to treat | case was T Greated- with disrespect. Sees ee are, however, some few christians whose minda Your obedient servant, last May. From that time, we have had no inter- 
charge of things, &c. Well, after they had gone, | them well.’? ‘Well, they may treat them well many indices in the state of things at Washington | are warped with prejudice, who believe slavery to JOSEPH SHAW. ruption, and those who were enemies, are now 
as we expected, she thought it would be a nice} enough, but they don’t clothe them well. Why;|of tne advancement of our cause. Abolitionism| be tolerated in the Scriptures. Such should stu-|. We thank Mr. Shaw for the Letters alluded to, | quite friendly. I hope the little leaven may leaven 
time to have the society of her husband two or| there was a girl came here the other day, about] ij, pated by some, feared by others, but by none diously investigate it, and find what is the obvious | and shall select such parts of them for publication the whole lump. 

. "| The annual meeting of the Society took place 




















three hours beside a good fire. So she went out| twelve years of age—all she had on her back was | despised, scope of divine revelation. And if this be done]. 
to the woods and called him. When he came} a thin frock, and a coarse linen under garment.— P Yours for the slave, J. McKm. sak a prayerful and impartial attention, they will as may seem proper.—Ep. Putt. on the first Monday in April. The following offi- 
out, the men who were watching nabbed him.—| Gold as the weather was, she had’nt ashoe to her} i ani ee | SOON find that God never designed, that one part cers were elected for the following year: David 
Ma! ha! hal’? The coarse brigand laugh at the | feet,” | of mankind should make abject slaves of the other. Mr. E K vate th rf Updegraff, prest.;: Joseph Bryant, vice prest.s 
ingenuity of the trap with which this story was] After I had got as much information of this kind COMMUNICATIONS. It the rather inculcates love to God and man. a b inion Ave ae cette Kememga/ ts acts | Pinkney Lewis, cor. and rec. sect.; Merick Starr, 
concluded, but illy accorded with the feelings ex- | as I thought my memory would retain until I got} — aug ane Slavery, great sin as it is, has many influential ee oF adi 2e evi's Oh Slavery> 1 treasurer; managing committe, Wm. Flanne, Wm. 
cited in my breast at the recital of the misfortunes | home, where I might commit it to paper, I changed AMESVILLE A. S. SOCIETY, characters to pilot it through the labyrinths of life; and that the apathy and in ifeerenice of many in| Robinson, Benj. Hackodey, George W. Brown, 
of this victim of the white man’s wrongs. But I} the conversation. - “Well, sir,” said I, “I hate _ &mesville, Athens Co., O., April 9, 1838. and, although it has swayed the destinies of em- aca oo as ree = are phe be and Robert John. After the election, the meet- 
went there not to vent my sympathies, but for in-| slayery—tI could never be a slaveholder.”” “‘No,} Dr. Baney:—At a regular meeting of the Ames- pires, many are ignorant of its legitimate conse- dings S hededaatied Tea One Oh mae many ing appointed sin eon as a spige ssni, on 
g . males and.three females,) to take charge of the 





formation—so I proceeded by interrogations to | nor I, sir,” promply replied the keeper; I would’nt| ville Anti-Slavery Society, on the 3d inst., the] quences. “Chere are two general classes of men, : cca 
make farther drafts upon the communicativeness | like to be etn een them. If  eceld have a| following pieamble and resolutious were read and ae veilinn iat nigninis, tind ancien different. That| ™ = fall of ns a aa the wae one colened eahanl. 

of my companion. ssa Ati rt have Aung plantation, with a set of good, kind niggers, I | adopted. of the one, is the providence of God; of the other, i : ee om se a pal cr of ike _ The school committee feel grateful to the gra- 
— ‘ada ees re pote 2 grey tly sae sit Natt Tat you can’t always get such—] Whereas, we are deeply impressed with the} the precepts of Scripture. By making the rule of sstiatiat sninasas < atidiguie wie Through patent ine of i! or ay ga ~ ene 
little. "It’s all in knowing how to manage a nigger. i shield b af nid of een yar on sere open aly aes ige eanp-ieronaat pert yp lea aad dak hasten ALE MEE Cae ek de this man I became acquainted with two Episcopa- li it and norco ee Ko silanes i 
Ai Sia ot Gomaah te babe baat da ies poeta e afrai sig % a Wh eon where | our country demand, that Congress should imme-| wrong, the basest crimes that ever stained the lian clergymen and three Methodist brethren from roe i ee gc , sid oP pak vr 
y trid of trouble, Tan tell, as soon as I get | have alanes shone te ne den ee ee? 100 18 | diately abolish slavery in the District of Columbia} earth, may be patronized. ‘Thus the advocates of | einessee. We had much familiar chat by the : y ; : 

you get ri ’ 8¢'| have slaves about me ona plantation, on account] and the territories—interdict the slave-trade be-| of slavery justify* their flagrant traffic, and receive way; and I was just beginning to think that if I the papi has far surpassed the most sanguine ex- 

y pectation. 


a sang bantre of its effect on myself—-on my temper. You have tween the States, and hereafter refuse the admis- the plaudits of the abettors of vice and immoral- could get their confidence a little more, I would Y ie 
kind, and easily managed—the alwa A lo k plea- always to look stern and angry, and would’nt/| sion of any new slave-holding state into the Union; | ity. But the other, guided by the dictates of In. find them possessing more than their sectarian garb ieadilacsics 
, y g y always 100K plea- | want always to be that way.” and whereas, we regard it as the imperative duty | spiration, ‘‘love mercy, do justly, and walk hum- and lingo, when it so happened that, as our boat 
g°: PP : REV. MR. LOVEJOY. 


sant and good-! . ’s wick , Ce t 5 
‘eopetn ike gc ee Bag nicl After some further conversation of this kind, I} of our State Legislature to grant jury trials to per- bly before God.” In keeping the commandments was wooding on the Louisiana coast, a planter 
When you get a fellow of this kind we condi expressed a desire to see those two men in the cel-| sons claimed as fugitives from service, and to re-| of God, there is a great reward; and his com-| |e amon g those of us on the bank and inquired] “Bring out the truth, suffer who may.”—Cuaxwixe. 
know how tomanage hind. | You must ue dierat lar he had referred me to in his remarks. He peal the laws that deprive colored children of the | mandments are not grievous. ‘They are not) \+ ner «the darkies” on deck were for sale,|_ Luke vii. 33—35,—“John the baptist came neither eat- 
work right away S A hans Mea im at) threw up the window which looked out upon the | henefits of common schools,—which prevent an| grievous or burdensome to those who walk by Being told they were, he sent to the cabin for the | it8-bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, he hatha devil. 
sountiidieancameaias and Xeep him always doing | <pen,’ and had them called up. ‘They answered impartial administration of justice by prohibiting | them; nor does the keeping of them grieve our 8 n HM ad fount thetth The Son of man is come eating and drinking; and ye say, 
someming—chopping wood, or something of that very well the description he had given of them. | .:,: ‘ ‘ ; Le stents > ot | fellows B f arn christine PO ee Oey ow end te there Were | behold a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of pubs 
kind. You must let him k civil magistrates from hearing the testimony of | fellow-men. ut some of our modern »| 3} hetedoths'theeihin.of that seid-of We feet tis J : ine- , 

a im know that you are to be| The one was a stout, well-made man, with a high . Be : : ‘ h slaves aboard, the thoughts of that and of the fact | licans and sinners.. But wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
the master, and not him. You must mind, and if ——— : intelli . a 1189 | colored witnesses, and which in any manner, or | in their marked pretences to keep the laws of that their owners were then taking them to the| dren.” CR octiny 
you tell him to do any little thing, and he Prt 25 cng fine a we very oe ee to any extent, create, or recognize, any difference God, grieve and oppress their eye mE _ southern market, and that I was likely to witness} Mr. Eprror,—Many opinions have been given 
d . entle, an js n : ave : ; . ¢ Mi 

other was a mild, g ’ L &|of rights or privileges among the’ people of this | especially, some of our modern D. D.’s, who, like the sale of some of.them, awakened a sympathy |to the public relative to the death of the Mar- 





: do it right away swe ¢ : r ’ ; : 
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the wickedness of men, whethersuch men be pro- 

fessing christians or not, for a wolf rolled in a 
kin is as much a wolf as one without it;— 

we shall certainly give offence to all who take the 

- side of injustiee. 

Whether therefore, we print or speak, or b si- 
lent approbation bear witness against evil, aboli- 
tionists or not, if we follow Jesus Christ we shall 
give offence. John vii, 7. ; 

Every christian is commanded to abhor evil, to 
cleave to that which is good, Rom. xii. 9; to re- 
_prove, rebuke, 2 Tim. iv. 2; to warn every man 
. ‘as he has opportunity, of the fearful consequences 
of doing’ wrong, Col. i. 28, fearlessly, faithfully, 
in meekness. And as all scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, I humbly conceive that the same 
doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction are 
now to be held forth as we have given us in the 
word of God, the opinion of learned modern tea- 
chers to the contrary, notwithstanding. No hu- 
man laws can bind the conscience of a servant of 
God to be silent. We ought to obey God rather 
than man. Acts v.29. Neither the. unalterable 
laws of the Medes and Persians, nor the unrigh- 
teous decrees of slave-holding republics can silence 
the voice of truth; if death is the consequence of 
his testimony, the christian dies in the perform- 
ance of his duty. But there is one case in which 
I think a christian may die in arms, in obedience to 
the will of God, and it appears from all accounts, 
that in this case Mr. Lovejoy died. It is in a case 
of obedience to the powers that be, when those 
powers do not command us to do evil. Rom. xiii. 
1—5. Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers. Tit. iii. 1. Be subject to principalities 
and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready to 
every good work. 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake, &c. The Mayor of Alton was then the 
‘powers that be;’—the civil magistrate, ruler or 
governor, who bore the sword for the punishment 
of evil doers, and for the praise of those who did 
well. It is a good work to protect life and pro- 
perty from thieves and murderers; he supported 
the eivil power in doing this good work. 

The mob resisted this power, and resisted the 
ordinance of God, and shall receive to themselves 
damnation. Rom. xiii. 2. He was subject to this 
power as the ‘ordinance of God,’ and died in doing 
so. Whatever were his motives God only knows; 
to all outward appearances, he acted the part of a 
faithful servantof God. The motto at the head of 
this piece proves that God’s people have never 
been approved of by the world, do what they may 
—neither John with his austerity, nor Jesus Christ 
in his sociability. 

We do not know, if Paul as a Roman citizen, 
had been called to assist the lawful authorities of 
the empire in a similar case, might hot have acted 
in the same manner. Although as an aposile of 
Christ, his weapons were entirely spiritual. 

‘However many may be the reproaches cast upon 
the memory of Mr. Lovejoy by the professors of 
this degenerate age, ‘Hail! thou that art highly fa- 
vored,’ may every christian abolitionist say, for 
thy dauntless zeal in the cause of the oppressed; 
‘though briars and thorns were with thee,’ and 
though ‘thy dwelling was among scorpions,’ He 
who fortified Ezekiel, and made his forehead as 
an adamant harder than flint in the path of duty, 
also fortified thine. Henceforth there is laid up 
for thee a crown of righteousness, which the Lord 
the righteous judge shall give thee at that day, 
which fadeth not away; when the boasted guilty 
heroes of politicians, ancient and modern, and the 
time-serving teachers of a perverted gospel, shall 
risé to shame and everlasting contempt. 

ELEvuTneria.. 


Dr. Barry: 
Dear Sir,—For many years I have stood al- 
most alone in this section of country, in pleading 
the cause of suffering humanity; yet, after a brief 
struggle and a formidable opposition, the friends of 
liberty in this place have succeeded in getting an 
anti-slavery society organized. We meet with 
great opposition, having the lawyers, doctors and 
clergy all against us. Were our dependence on 
the arm of flesh, we could not stand; but we have 
our hopes built on a better foundation—having the 
munition of rocks for our defence, and the promi- 
-ses of God for our encouragement. We resolve 
therefore in the strength of God to persevere, 
being fully assured that He is able and will accom- 
plish his own promises;—‘*For the oppression of 
the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise, saith the Lord: I will set him in safety from 
him that puffeth at him.” And we are as fully 
assured that it is a duty incumbent on us, to ‘‘open 
our mouths for the dumb,” ‘and plead the cause 
of the poor and needy.” Although we have 
strong opposition here, I think we may safely 
conclude that there is something favorable in the 
aspect of things. ‘There does not appear so much 
hostility against the cause as formerly: we still 
hope that even here, we shall finally triumph. 
Yours in the cause of the oppressed, 
HENRY GEORGE. 
Ata meeting of the citizens of the vicinity of 
Cumberland, Guernsey co., O., on the 30th of 
March, 1838, after prayer the following preamble 
and constitution were unanimously adopted. 
Preamble.— Believing the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament to be the word of God, and 
our infallible guide.in duty, we judge slavery to be 
a sin against God—a flagrant violation of His law 
and of human rights, a libel on our republican in- 
stitutions, an obstruction to the cause of christi- 
anity by making it the patron of sin, and exciting 
the derision of opposers;—that it consigns its vic- 
tims to degradation, suffering and despair, sur- 
rounds the master with perils, leads all connected 
with it into habits of licentiousness or vice, and 
_ exposes all who uphold it to the judgments of 
God; and believing that we owe it to the oppress- 
ed, to our fellow-citizens who hold slaves, to our 
beloved country, to human interest generally, to 
posterity and to God, earnestly to seek the aboli- 
tion of slavery by using such means as are sanc- 
tioned by the laws of the land, and the dictates of 
humanity and justices;—We do hereby agree to 
form ourselves into a society to aid in the accom- 
plishment of this object, and to be governed by 
the following Constitution. 


Indiana, March, 1838. 
GUERNSEY COUNTY. 
Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O., 
April 13, 1838. 





pc’ We make no apology for publishing the 
two following letters in our paper. They furnish 
a fine exhibition of true, impartial benevolence; 
they contain hiats which we regard as of the ut- 
most importance to our colored friends; and most 
signally do they expose the iniquity of our diseri- 
minative laws against these unfortunate people. 
Only mark to what shifts christian benevolence is 
reduced in its efforts to extend aid to the help- 
less! 

We hope our readers will attentively peruse 
these letters, and then make such efforts as their 
own good sense and philanthropy may dictate; we 
solicit particularly the attention of persons of co- 
lor. ‘Mr. Warner's efforts ought to meet with 
hearty co-operation.—Ep. Pui, 

The Colored People---Plan of Improvement. 

_ . LETTER 1. 

eB Burton, Geauga Co., 0., Nov, 27, 1836.- 
Ma, Warriss: = id 
' Dear Sir,—I write you by the advice of the Rev. Henry 
Cowles.of Oberlin, to whom I wrote on the subject that fol- 
a8 you were extensively acquainted with the colored people, 


nm a 








and-could send those who would take hold of the business 
and honor the undertaking. Mr. Cowles and his associates 
at Oberlin, highly appreciate the plan, and will do all in 
their power to further it.’ If the colored people will take 
hold of it with energy, I think it will do: more towards ele- 
vating them than anything théy have yet done; and as soon 
as I can find somo few. who will’ take hold of it with me, 
we will make a trial. I have, sir, int this place an establish- 
ment for carding and cloth-dressing, propelled by steam, 
and can put in machinery sufficient to manufacture 50 yds, 
of sattinett perday, Now, sit,.can you not obtain some 
four or six good thorough-going colored young men, with 
two families, who will engage their whole souls in this busi- 
ness. By doing this, I think they may acquire for themselves 
a character for sobriety, industry, honesty, and punctuality; 
and these constitute the visible marks of holiness of heart. 
One man at the engine who will tend the grist mill, another 
at the carding, another at the dyeing, another at the finish- 
ing, and the other two assistants, or they may be engaged in 
cultivating a field, to supply the families before produce is 
brought to market, This arrangement will do three thou- 
sand dollars worth of work a year. Now I will superintend 
the work, and in one year each one at his respective station 
will be competent to manage without further instructions; 
except in particular cases; for their compensation they shall 
receive one-half the profits. These are the same terms on 
which such establishments are let to good workmen. I shall 
not be necessarily employed more than half of the time, and 
for my services I will receive what you, or the managers of 
the Anti-Slavery Society may think just, 

To operate under our existing laws, the colored hands 
must, by the public, be considered as hired, and business 
done im my name, (or any other they wish,) and to secure 
the property from an arrest of the law, which requires those 
who employ colored people to be their bail, I shall make a 
sale of all the property to remain in the hands of another, 
that it may not be seized upon to pay any penalty I may be 
liable to, for employing colored people, I shall do business 
upon credit no farther than the mantwill give me permission, 
who holds the establishment. But I shall be subject to an 
arrest for debt, I expect. As I can see no crime in employ- 
ing honest men and to whatever number, I regard it not. I 
believe that the law will soon be repealed, and consequently 
a debt or judgment occurring under it, would be remitted. 
But another view; I do not believe that the friends would 
prosecute, and the enemies, knowing that I had no property 
for seizure, might know that my only resort would be the 
liberty which the law gives to get bail to stay in the county, 
which they would not want, as they would rather, I would 
get bail to go out of the county. And I believe, that when 
our opposers see how effectually the law can be evaded, they 
will attempt to mend it, so that the colored people will enjoy 
equal privileges with the other citizens of the state. I am 
no lawyer, but if I can ubtain the colored men here men- 
tioned, I will have my business so arranged by able attorneys, 
that it will stand. Now, to enlarge the business of manu- 
facturing to such an extent as to be profitable, can be done 
without borrowing capital, by working wool on shares. So 
extensive is my acquaintance in the business, that I could ob- 
tain employment fsr several hands, mostly females, and 
would also furnish a full supply of business for the dyer end 
finisher the year round. Also, I can hire a saw-mill and 
two clothing works and carding machines, as soon as hands 
can be procured to carry themon, Further, as soon asa set 
of hands should be competent to manufacture, they would 
have accumulated property sufficient to go to a colored set- 
tlement and set up business, and employ the young men and 
women, rather than have them compelled to go on boats, sub- 
ject to temptation, to vice, to hardship and fraud. 

Placing entire confidence in the Rev, Mr, Cowle’s opinion 
of you, I have laid open my plan, believing that you will 
approve it, and that you can obtain and direct men here, 
who will exert an influence in this place that lecturers can- 
not, There are here many men of influence in church and 
state, but not an abolitionist who is willing to take a paper 
or advocate the cause, only to say “I amas much an aboli- 
tionist as you, but do not want to have the ignorant crea- 
tures turned loose upon the world and mingle with a res- 
pectable community.” 

You have doubtless heard enough of the stale hypocriti- 
cal self-righteous arguments which emanate only from con- 
tracted minds, and those who regard their own happiness as 
the only object of their being, Ihave-not ability or room 
in this present sheet, to plead the cause of the blacks; there- 
fore I shall explicitly state what must be immediately done 
to commence business on my plan.- There must be three or 
four such men sent immediately as you think would be tho- 
rough, A family or two can be procured for the winter, but 
it will not be best for the men to wait for them. The neces- 
sity of immediate arrangement is to save paying for chop- 
ping wood, and other things which zhey could do, and save 
the means to increase and take advantage of business, A 
plan of this kind will require every seasonable arrangement 
to promote the interest of the establishment, and form a 
respectable character for the conductors. I can procure a 
lot of wool at this time, which can be manufactured before 
the next season’s wool is cut, if engaged soon. If the ne- 
cessary men can be procured, I will refer the arrangements 
of all business to the friends of the blacks, as I have no de- 
sire to superintend the business if a better can be found. If 
those who couwmence the work should succeed well, I be- 
lieve that fifty men, women and children, may be furnished 
with good business, If they will manage business for them- 
selves and feel responsible for their skill in the arts, and 
prove to the world that they are chaste, inoffensive and punc- 
tual, this will place the anti-slavery argument on a footing 
that self-righteous, bigoted whims cannot overthrow, In 
conclusion, I say, I will devote my property, my labor, my 
life if required, to bring an oppressed people into the liberty 
of the gospel. 

Should men come it will be important that they keep their 
business an entire secret, as I wish to secure a lot of land by 
contract, (which will furnish 20 hands with dwellings,) with- 
out making ready payment, before it should be known that I 
was toemploy blacks, Let those who come enquire for Syl- 
vanus Warner, for chopping, as they wish to take a large 
job, and this will introduce them without any disclosure. If 
you should find any who are willing to come, I wish you 
would write me immediately, as I shall be under the neces- 
sity of making contracts which will materially affect the ar- 
rangements for the next year. 

Your obedient servant, 
8S. WARNER, 


LETTER II, 
Burton, Geauga Co., O., Feb. 19, 1838, 

Dear Sir,—Some years since I wrote you on the subject 
of having the colored people learn trades. Let them acquire 
a knowledge of the arts, and their consequent increase of 
property and usefulness will do much to elevate them, and 
will present an argument in their favor which tradition, hab- 
it, and prejudice cannot confute. Having received no reply, 
I have concluded that the Anti-Slavery Society did not think 
it best to direct their efforts to this department of educating 
the colored people. Recently the indications of Providence 
ate, that I had better move from this section, and on account 
' of my health I have thought best to go to the south-west. 
There, with a small sum land can. be obtained, and with the 
machinery that I can command, I hope to encourage some 
colored persons to engage in carding, cloth-drezsing, and ma- 
nufacturing. My health will not permit me to perform hard 
labor, yet I could instruct them so that in a year they could 
manage ‘common business without aid. I am now closing 
my business, and intend soon to take a journey for the pur- 
pose of visiting colored settlements, and shall go until I can 
find a place where, with my limited means, business may be 
‘started to their benefit, Lhave this day seen a letter in the 
Emancipator, written by you, stating your desires and calcu- 
lations for schools near St. Mary’s. I was much interested 
with it, and shall visit you in my proposed journey, and I 


| shall make no binding contracts until I see what is the pros- 


pectin your vicinity. This will be received some days pre- 
vious to my arrival, and as‘my stay must be short, J wish 
you toascertain where 50 or 100.acres of wild land can be had 
for ready cash; I am not particular whether it js good for agri- 
cultural purposes: also, if a good mill-seat can be obtained, 
and who will take hold to build the establishment and re- 


.good wagon maker will accompany me. 





sor, clothier’s tools and the most of a set of. blacksmith’s 
tools, and a steam éngine, If I can secure a good water 
privilege, I think it: will be best to let the engine remain un- 
{il it should be needed in some other settlement to promote 
the same interest. ‘This machinery is worth two thousand’ 
dollars, and set in prosperous operation, adding a spinner 
and looms worth $300, will clear $2,000 a year, 

If the location is good and promises inducements suffi- 
cient to encourage the colored people to work the establish- 
ment for one-half the proceeds, I shall fee! justified in esta- 
blishing the business with you. You are aware, that with 
this machinery, personal interest would place me many 
miles this side of you in a rich flourishing settlement. But 
all, yes all will be passed by, can I but believe that the rem- 
nant of my labors will contribute to relieve a suffering op- 
pressed people in a gospel land. A worthy minister and his 
wife will accompany me in my labors, if there is a prospect 
for their support in a field of usefulness, I think it a duty 
to locate this machinery (the bounty of God) in a place 
where it will contribute to the support of His ministers, and 
I should not feel justified in establishing it where the pros- 
pect even for the first year was not good for supporting a 
minister of his abilities, After next harvest, myself and fa- 
mily will, with the blessing of God, be able to support our- 
selves without any aid from the machinery. Probably a 
As I can stay but 
a short time with you, I wish you would ascertain what the 
people in your neighborhood will be willing to do before I 
atrive. Now, sir, I would suggest that the colored people 
in the new settlements ought to take the advance step in the 
arts and sciences, To do this it will require some power 
(either water or steam) by which machinery can be propel- 
led. My engine, by enlarging at the expense of $100, would 
propel a savw-mill—take off the saw and run a pair of mill- 
stones, and, if necessary, carding and fulling could be attach- 
ed toit. If itis kept in motion night and day, it will ac- 
complish a vast amount of business. ‘To this may be add- 
ed a tanncry, using the scape-steam for steeping the bark, 
so that in six months leather’ will be tanned with oak bark, 
which without steam would take two years. Do you know 
of any friends of the colored people who will furnish saw- 
mill irons and grist-mill irons. With your extensive knowl- 
edge with the friends of the oppressed, I trust you will be 
able to place your mind on men who are able, and will be 
glad, to aid in this work without soliciting cash, 

I can this day place myself in easy circumstances, but 
God forbid that I should seek my ease while suffering hu- 
manity calls, and the oppressed cry for help. But in all our 
acts let us not present one object to our friends that shall 
divert them from the salvation of the soul. 

May. God give us wisdom. Adieu. 
Ss. WARNER, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


CINCINNATI: 
Tuesday Morning, MAY 8, 1838. 

















‘Tne Sournern Convention or MERCHANTS are 
as profound in moral philosophy, as they are in 
political economy. One of the grand truths they 
revealed to a benighted world at their late session 
was— 


“That of all the social conditions of man, the 
most favorable to the development of the cardinal 
virtues of the heart and the noblest faculties of 
the soul—to the promotion of private happiness 
and public prosperity, is that of SLAVE-HOLD- 
ING COMMUNITIES under free political in- 
Stitecttons.”? © eve ond 

They think this truth is hardly yet understood 
among themselves, but trust that it is to be illus- 
trated by their future history. We fear we shall 
have to wait too long, and prefer the illustrations 
of present history. 

Two cardinal virtues this peculiar social con- 
dition tends specially to develop, are revenge, and 
a fearful disregard of human life. Though mur- 
ders and acts of violence are alarmingly frequent 
in the free states, they bear no kind of compari- 
son, either in ferocity or number, to such deeds in 
the slave-holding communities. We will record a 
few cases that have come under our notice within 
two weeks. 

March 30th, in Kentucky, R. A. Ferguson shot 
Dr. Thomas Rivers dead, as he was walking with 
his little son down the street. The gun was fired 
from a concealed place, but Ferguson came out of 
the house, boldly avowed that he was the mur- 
derer, and would do the whole over again if ne- 
cessary. The brother of the murdered man, Jones 
Rivers was sent for. He immediately went with 
a double-barrelled gun to the place where the mur- 
derer was in custody, threatened to shoot any 
one of the guard who should attempt to thwart 
him, drew a pistol and knocked down Capt, Pow- 
ell, and rushed into the room. Ferguson fled,— 
Rivers pursued him, the bystanders rushed be- 
tween, the pursuer presented his gun and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Clear the way or I’ll shoot somebody;” he 
then let loose at Ferguson, who was thirty paces 
from him, and put eleven buckshot in the small of 
his back. He walked up to him and drew a pis- 
tol, and on Ferguson’s begging for mercy, told him 
he would show the same mercy as had been shown 
to his brother. ‘He discharged the pistol (five 
buckshot and a ball) into his breast—drew another 
and bursted a cap at his head—drew a third and 
bursted a cap and then left him.” 

In Georgia some time in March, a young man 
named Wooster shot aslave belonging to the Hon. 
John P. King, and was let to bail by Judge Seck- 
ler, in the sum of $3,000. A slave’s life then in 
Georgia, is valued at $3,000. 


At Smithland, Ky., April 11th, Clark, a bar- 
keeper attempted at the request of a landlady to 
remove Dr. Brown,. an old resident, who was 
under the influence of liquor. Brown drew a pis- 
tol and shot C. through the body, who immediate- 
ly rushed upon Brown, drew a Bowie-knife, plung- 
ed it into his heart, and left him dead on the floor. 
Clark died of his wound next day. 

In Columbia, S. C., sometime in April, Naza- 
reth Allen, an apprentice to the carpenters’ trade, 
on the Sabbath, while’ intoxicated, before the Me- 
thodist chapel, during divine service, stabbed a ne- 
gro boy with a dirk-knife, directly through the 
heart. The papers say that the boy gave him no 
provocation. 

‘Sometime about the latter end of March or be- 
ginning of April, Wm. Condrue, while ascend- 
ing the Arkansas river in a canoe, was shot from 
the banks and killed instantly. 

About the same time in Arkansas, Augustus L. 
Glover, while travelling to the residence of his fa- 
ther-in-law, in company with his wife, a young 
lady and two gentlemen, was twice fired upon by 
a secret assassin. At the second shot a ball en- 
tered his breast, and he died in a few minutes. 

Mr. Loftin, near Murfreesburg, Tenn., not long 
singe:in a desperate encounter with a runaway ne- 
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one double carding iachine, one single one, and a conden- | ceeded in despatching the negro by breaking his 


skull, bat J 
So much for the illustrations furnished by a 
glimpse at present history, of the virtue-making, 
humanizing power of slavery, 








‘Tue Epimsurcn Review, alluding to the taunts 
of America, says, “Let the world judge which is 
the most liable to censure; we, who in the midst 
of rottenness have torn the manacles off slaves all 
over the world, or they who, with their idle purity 
and useless perfection, have remained mute and 
careless, while groans echoed and whips cracked 
round the walls of their spotless Congress.” 


=> 


Liberty of the Press in Canada. 


“The authorities in Lower Canada seem disposed to turn 
that province into a Siberia, and to extend there the Russian 
laws, regulating the liberty of the press, We have seen a 
letter from the Postmaste; at Montreal, returning the Ester- 
pelte,a French paperin this city, with this reason:,“ That 
they are not allowed to be circulated ——1n Tu1s couN- 
trr!”—A New York paper. 


No need of going to Siberia for an illustration 
of such despotism. We can be furnished at home. 
What excites so much indignation when done in 
Montreal, is in fact the custom in a large portion 
of this Union. How contemptible is the conduct 
of some of our editors. If they would look at 
home, they would find enough evil to rebuke. 
Hear how they exclaim against the Government 
of Canada because it will not permit the circula- 
tion of certain periodicals; but who of them has 
yet noted even as a piece of intelligence, the burn- 
ing of Breckinridge’s Magazine in Petersburg, 
Virginia? ‘There is no such thing as liberty of the 
press in one-half of this country, and yet we dare 
to carp at the restrictions imposed on it by the 
Canadians! 














METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Weremarked in our last number the small propor- 
tion of colored persons belonging to the Methodist 
Protestant Chuch in Maryland. There is a reason 
for this. A general impression prevails among 
persons of color, that this Church is unfriendly to 
their interests, and we cannot blame them for it. 

As a Church, it has never yet said one word 
against the principle or system of slavery. 

In the publication of John and Charles Wes- 
ley’s general rules, which are bound up in one 
volume with its Elementary Principles, Constitu- 
tion, Discipline, and Forms, the rule relating to 
slavery, is entirely omitted. It was omitted in 
deference to slave-holders. 

Its seventh Elementary principle, declares that 
‘‘the Church has a right to form and enforce such 
rules and regulations only, as are in accordance 
with the holy scriptures &c.’’ ‘The southern sec- 
tions of the church ‘‘form and enforce regula- 
tions,’’ by which persons of color bond and free, 
are excluded from all participation in the govern- 
ment of the church, from the rights of suffrage and 
of eligibility to office. Is this in accordance with 
the holy scriptures? In the church emphatically, 
the golden rule, the law of christian equality 
ought to be strictly observed. Rights should be 
secured equally to all the members without res- 
pect to condition or color. Any regulation exclu- 
ding slaves or free colored people from privileges 
and rights enjoyed by the rest of the members, 
cannot be otherwise than unjust and injurious. It 
tends to wound their feelings, degrade them in their 
own estimation, perpetuate their degradation in 
public opinion, and give countenance to a system 
that strips them of all rights. Southern sections 
of the church have never yet been called to ac- 
count or in any way rebuked for the violation of 
this Elementary principle. 

Its eighth Elementary principle declares, that 
‘‘whatever power may be necessary to the forma- 
tion of rules and regulations, is inherent in the 
ministers and members of the church, but so much 
of that power may be delegated, from time to 
time, upon a plan of representation, as they may 
judge necessary and proper.” ‘There is no ex- 
ception here: ‘‘ministers and members,”’ not a part, 
but the whole, without any distinction of condi- 
tion, are embraced. And why should the princi- 
ple be restricted? If it be true, let it be carried 
out to its legitimate consequences. Its unbroken 
integrity, its universal applicability, are precisely 
those attributes which confer on it any value. Is 
such a power inherent in the ministers and mem- 
bers of a church? Then it is inherent in all, 
black as well as white. Have the ministers and 
members, the right to delegate such power ?— 
Then all have it, or none, black as well as white. 
If then the constitution provide solemn guaranties 
for this right in the case of white members, ought 
it not to grant the same guaranties to colored mem- 
bers? Surely the principle of favoritism should 
not be allowed to nullify inherent rights. None 
ought to recieve protection, from which others are 
excluded. Justice is even-handed. God has con- 
ferred these rights on all, if they be inherent; so 
that man, if he would guaranty them in any case, 
should guaranty them in all cases. But what is 
the fact in this professedly republican church ?— 
The Constitution, Article 12, secures to white 
men, otherwise qualified, the right to vote or del- 
egate power—but not to colored men. In the 
same way it secures eligibility to office, to white 
men-——but not to their-colored brethren. Here is 
a principle of discrimination introduced, plainly 
repugnant to the elementary principle just quoted, 
and introduced too for the sake of accommodating 
the slave-holder. 

The annual conferences in the slave-states, or 
some of them, have gone -further;—they have ab- 
solutely violated this essential principle. A 
“power” and “‘a right” declared to be inherent in 
the ministers and members of the church, they 
have without scruple utterly taken away from the 
colored: ministers and members, bond and free.— 
It may be said, that the constitution confers ex- 
clusive power on the annual conferences to make 
such terms.of suffrage and government for persons 
of color, as they may deem proper. Whether 
this power be without restriction or not, an Ele- 
mentary principle is violated. One of two things 
then is certain,—either the Annual Conferences 
are the transgressors, Or the constitution itself is 
a transgressor, containing a provision intended to 
limit an Elementary principle, announced with 
studied form and solemnity, and without any res- 
trietion. If the Annual Conferences be in fault, 
let proper action be had against them; if the consti- 
tution be to blame, expose and amend it. _ 

Its eleventh Elementary principle declares that | 
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independent sovereignties,”” 
effect of the exélusion of a large portion of min- 
isters and members from ecclesiastical rights on 
account of color or. condition, is, to create a dis- 
tinct and an independent sovereignty—white sov- 
ereigns and black subjects. ‘Suppose people of 
color should constitute one half of the church, in 
regard to them the whites would be a distinct and 
an irresponsible sovereignty, governing them just 
according to their own good pleasure, irrespective- 
ly of the rights of the governed. 

In view of all these facts, it is easy to explain 
how the M. P. church has come to be regarded 2s 
indifferent or hostile to the interests of the colored 
people. 

It will be well for this church, at its approach- 
ing general conference, to take such ground in re- 
lation to slavery, as shall prove that its loud pro- 
fessions of attachment to liberty and equality, are 
entitled to some credit and respect. 








A Cuattence.—-The Decatur Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety have challenged their enemies, through the 
medium of the Political Examiner, to discuss the 
differences of opinion between them, and that their 
opponents may have a fair chance, have published 
their preamble and constitution. ‘This is fair and 
courteous; we hope their manly challenge will be 
accepted with the same spicit in which it is given. 
The Society says truly, that ‘the man or set of men, 
who might succeed in showing that the principles 
held by abolitionists are erroneous, would, doubt- 
less, greatly increase the public happiness—for 
those principles are widely spread and rapidly gain- 
ing ground. 








Prejudice. 

Our prejudices are almost always founded in 
nature. 
natural principles, the action not unfrequently, of 
the most excellent principles of our constitution.— 
The prejudice against the Jew, which, during the 
middle ages subjected him to so many intolerable 
abuses throughout christendom, took its rise in an 
abhorrence of the wickedness exhibited in putting 
to death the Son of God. By a natural process, 
the deep indignation felt at the recital of this deed, 
was transferred to the perpetrators of ‘it, but by a 
most cruel perversion, the infamy of a few was 
spread over a whole race, and the sins of the fa- 
thers visited upon their posterity. What was 
at first a righteous indignation, became finally a 
wicked and most unnatural antipathy—an_ antipa- 
thy which led to the infliction of injuries utterly 


death was assigned as a reason for cherishing so 
unholy a feeling. Thus it is that prejudice, under 
an insidious guise, corrupts the best sentiments of 
the heart. 

It may startle many of our readers to be 
told, that prejudice against the man of color has 
grown out of some of the dest principles of our na- 
ture. Why is it that so general an antipathy is 
cherished against the colored man? Is it because 
he is black or brown, or that his hair is not so 
straight as that of the white man? Ridiculous! 
Our prejudices lie deeper than this; they grow out 
ofconstitutional principles. ‘There is no such thing 
as prejudice against color; it is against condition. 
We hate slavery—the vice, ignorance and deep 
abasement it entails upon its victims. We scorn a 
passive submission under so grievousa yoke. This 
is allright. Such feelings become freemen. But, 
mark what follows. Our degenerate natures are 
always erring either by excess or perversion. 
Most cruelly, most absurdly, the dislike we cherish 
for the consequences of slavery, is extended to its 
victims. This is prejudice. We abhor the poor 
sufferers for a degradation of character and condi- 
tion, not voluntary, but the criminal work of oth- 
ers. The train of perverted associations once es- 
tablished, it becomes more and more unreasonable. 
Not content with abhorring the slaves for their 
misfortunes, we extend ofr antipathies to all 
connected with them by a common origin or the 
ties of relationship, whether slaves or not. Hence 
the prejudice against the free colored man. The 
prejudice, however, in their case, is invigorated and 
kept up by our habit of associating ignorance, vice 
and degradation with this much abused people. 
So then however praiseworthy the original feelings, 
the perversion of which constitutes prejudice, we 
see that the prejudice itself is one of the most un- 
reasonable and brutal things in the world :—It is 
nothing less than hating men for injuries inflicted 
on them by ourselves and others. In the name of 
reason and religion, how can reasonable and christ- 
ian men any longer suffer this insensate feeling to 
make them indifferent to the wrongs heaped upon 
their colored brethren? Why will they not 
exert themselves to remove the disabilities un- 
der which they labor—to extend tv them the bene- 
fits of the common school system, to throw around 
their persons and property the ordinary safeguards 
of law, and to secure to them in the daily walks of 
life kind and courteous treatment? Must their char- 
ity be always away from home? Cannot their 
sympathies be enlisted in behalf of a good work on 
this side of the Atlantic as well as in Africa? Must 
philanthropy take a voyage across the seas before 
it can reach forth a hand to succor the perishing? 
Ah, tis distance lends enchantment to the deed.* 

But ‘better days are coming.” ‘Thanks to a 
wise and merciful Providence, the time is hastening 
on, when the pure spirit of christian philanthropy 
shall take the place of those low and selfish feel- 
ings which distort human nature and trammel its 
kindest affections. Hereafter our mighty prejudi- 
ces against the colored race will be regarded with 
the same kind of sentiments, as those now awaken- 
ed at the recollection of the popular antipathy, 
which once proscribed the Jew as an unclean thing 
and distinguished him by infamous marks. 





* Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.”— 
CampBELL, 








TEXAS. 
Mr. Preston has called up his resolution respect- 
ing the annexation of Texas. His speech is spo- 
ken of as having been both temperate and eloquent, 
and free from those denunciations against aboli- 
tionists, so characteristic of the speeches of south- 
ern statesmen. ‘The secret of it is, these gentle- 
men are beginning to perceive that they have no- 
thing to gain and everything to lose by bitter in- 
vective against so respectable a body of men as 
northern abolitionists. Let not the friends of li- 
berty be deceived by this courtly demeanor; let not 
the kiss of kindness dissolve their firm resolutions. 
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Now the inevitable | The project is the same dishonorable, dangerous, 


wicked project, whether supported by arrogant 
and haughty demands, or insidiously urged in the 
language of fraternal respect. 








TEXAS AGAIN, 
The Texians are now playing a game that ought 
not to deceive men who lay claim to any sagacity, 
The Texas Telegraph of April 21st, thus sets 
forth: 


“Mr. Everitt from the Committee o i i 
submitted the following report and ‘ein his gem 
‘The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had und 
consideration the situation of the annexation, as it now : 
ists between this government and the government of ae 
United States, deem it proper to submit the followin : 
amble and resolution to the consideration of the ion tg 
‘Whereas, The proposition which has been made by th 
government of Texas, for annexation to the confederac of 
the United States of America, has been met by that acies 
ment with views and propositions very discouraging, et, 
ing obstacles and difficulties at present insurmountable, ang 
involving the consequent postponement of any action on 
the subject on its part to a period to be determined by future 
contingencies—thus leaving the people of ‘Texas exposed in 
the meanwhile to all the trials incident to their infant condi- 
tion; and whereas, a great aad unhappy excitement is now 
prevailing among the people of the United States on the 
subject of slavery, which appears to be partially kept up by 
the proposition referred to—a result not anticipated from a 
— so innocent—therefore, 
‘Ba it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of the Republic of Texas, in enh hte 
That the President be, and he is hereby instructed to cause 
the proposition, heretofore made by this government to the 
government of the United States, for the annexation of 
Texas, to be respectfully and unconditionally withdrawn 
and thus, in the most decisive manner, refer the people of 
Texas, for all the future good they may hope to receive or 
enjoy, of social security, to their own independent and man- 
ly energies, 

‘All of which is respectfully submitted by your committee 
with the hope of its speedy passage into a law 

‘S. H. EVERITT, Chairman? 

bie report and resolution were read and Jaid on the 

table. 


The Commercial Bulletin of New Orleans states 
that private letters had been received in that city, 
containing intelligence of the subsequent passage 
of the resolution. This rumor may be true or 
false. If true, it would indicate great folly in the 


The Texans may think best to pout a little, or put 
ona show of independence and dignity, or they 
may be aware, that the annexation-business shall 
proceed just as well, whether they continue or 
withdraw their petition. At all events, the editor 
in the free states, who would cry peace because 
Texas has concluded she won’t beg any longer for 
admission into our Union, shows no small share 
of simplicity. American slave-holders have con- 
quered this territory from Mexico; for years it has 
been their darling project to have it incorporated 
with our possessions; ambition and a regard to the 
stability of their system of slavery, impel them 
to consider success in this movement as all-import- 
ant: it is not probable therefore that they will suf- 
fer their tools in Texas to prove traitorous to their 
wishes. ‘The creed of slave-holders on this ques- 
tion, may be stated in the emphatic language of the 
Frankfort Commonwealth, (Ky.) In an article 
concerning Texas, the editor says— 





“For ourselves, we have never for a moment doubted the 
policy which our government should have pursued in rela- 
tion to Texas. We have heretofore asserted, and we repeat 
it again, that Texas should be made a component part of 
our country AT ALL HAZARDS—peaceably if she was 


willing, and FoRCIBLY IF SHE WAS RELUCTANT.” 











Texas. 

“Texas, there is good reason to believe, has withdrawn 
her application to be admitted into our Union, She is right. 
Her territory is large enough for an independent state, It is 
so situated as to engender no collision of local geographicx\ 
interests, Her slavery regulations will remain in her own 
power.—She will be involved in none of our sectional stgifes, 
Sut may exist asnug little harmonious Republic, exemplify- 
ing much more perfectly than we do, the excellence of re- 
publican institutions,” 

Astonishing! A beautiful exemplification of re- 
publicanism, where at the basis of their institu- 
tions and government lies the principle of perpe- 
tual slavery! 
lic,”” where millions of human beings are destined 
to minister to the avarice, idleness, pride and lust, 
of a few profligate petty despots! ‘A snug little 
harmonious Republic,”’—just as if there were no 
God in heaven to avenge the wrongs of the op- 
pressed, and to pour out the vials of strife, discord 
and wo on a hypocritical republic, that dared in its 
very origin to immortalize, so far as it could, a stu- 
pendous system of robbery and cruelty! 


“A snug little harmonious Repub- 








COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ix Senate, April 6, 1838. 
The Joint Committee, to whom were referred the petition 
of Asa Stoughton and others, of the town of Gill, and many 
others petitions, of the same tenor, asking the Legislature 
declare that Congress has the power, and ought to abolish 
Slavery and the Slave-Trade in the District of Columbia, 
and the territories of the United States, and the Slave-Trade 
between the several States of the Union; to whom were also 
committed the petition of Heman Humphrey and others, of 
the Faculty and Students of Amherst College, and many 
other petitions, requesting the same declaration as to Slave- 
ry and the Slave-Trade in the District of Columbia; and to 
whom were also committed the. petition of Eben. Crosby 
and others, of West Hawley, and many other petitions, on 
the subject of the Admission of New States into the Union, 
have considered the several mutters, so submitted to them, 
and beg leave to 








REPORT: 


There is little difference of opinion in this commonwealth 
as to the moral, social and political character of domestic 
slavery. It is regarded by all, or nearly all, as a wrong in 
itself, and an evil in all its relations and influences. There 
can be little dispute either as to the degree of these qualities. 
The wrong is the greatest, which man can inflict upon his 
ellow, and the evil, deep, certain and aggravated.—The 
only practical question here would seem to be as to the 
relative power of different governments over the subject, 
and the comparative expediency of different modes of ac- 
tion. 

There is, happily, no slavery in Massachusetts, By the 
very constitution, which gave her birth as a state, she vindi- 
cated her sincerity in the cause of human freedom, by eman- 
cipating every slave within her borders. 

This institution does, however, exist extensively in the 
Union, of which she is a member, Butso far as it is con- 
fined within other states, it is a matter for their exclusive re- 
gulation, and with it Massachusetts has no power of polili- 
cal iriterference, 

The petitioners admit this. They do not contend that 
Congress ought to abolish slavery as it exists within the sev- 
eral states. They acknowledge that it has no power to do 
so, But they insist that the constitution has given to Con- 
gress authority, to a certain extent and in some places, over 
the subject of slavery and the slave-trade; and that, for the 
exercise of this authority, for the purposes of justice and the 
common good, the people of this state, as of each of the 
states, are responsible according to the measure of their in- 
fluence. Ss 

The powers supposed to reside in Congress are the fol- 
lowing, all af which are made, separately or in combinativn, 
the subjects of these petitions: ; a 
Ist. To abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia. ‘ : 
2d. To abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the territo- 
ries of the United States, aM 

4th: To refuse admission into the Union of any new stale 
whose constitution shall tolerate domestic slavery. 

The petitioners ask of the legislature to affirm the power 
of Congress, and the duty of its exercise, in each of the 
forms before stated. The committee having given to every 
part of the grave and delicate subject committed to them, 
their anxious and careful attention, proceed to state the con- 
clusions at which they have arrived, on each branch of the 
subject separately, and in the order before taken; giving 
merely the more prominent principles and reasons, whic 
govern their opinions, without attempting a labored argu- 
ment, or preténding toa thorough discussion of either. 

The first question thus presented, is, as to the power ¢ 
Congress over slavery and the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia. wick uy ; 

Your committee have no doubt upon this point. They 





people of the free states to relax their vigilance.. 
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‘ : ‘over this, as over every other sub- 
aon creer bog ise District, absolute and exclusive 


< islation Wi 
ect of legis ig power is indeed conceded by a large majo- 
a of hii who contend against its exercise; and has nevet, 


. been questioned. s 
OT ae and exclusive authority of Congress over 
the seat of government was deemed so important, as to be 
made the subject of constitutional provision, In the eighth 


ction of the first article of the constitution is this clause: 
“The Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
by cession of particular 
states, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 


ceeding ten miles square) as may, 
overnment of the United States.” ; 

gf armen of this provision, cessions of territory a4 

made by Virginia and Maryland to the United States. 4 

act of Maryland is in these words: (Laws of Maryland, 

November Session, 1788, ch. 46.) 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly g — 
That the Representatives of this State in ane angel a 
presentatives of the —— “3 Foon ~ Welneley . 
ed to assemble at New Yor 5 y 
March next, be, and they are ee gpa en coupe 

half of this State, to : ; 
oy my any dietriet not exceeding ten miles square 


which Congress may fix upon and accept for the seat of go- 


vorneent of — ome’ Dec. 3, 1789,] after reciting 
: The es the advantages of the situation on the banks 
oe a —— ‘Potomack’ for the permanent seat of the ge- 
neral Government, enacts, 

«That a tractof country not exceeding ten miles square, 
or any lesscr quantity, to be located within the limits of this 
state, and in any part thereof as Congress may by law direct, 
shall be, and the same is hereby forever ceded and relinquish- 
ed to the Congress and government of the United States, in 
full and absolute right, and exclusive jurisdiction as well of 
soil, as of persons, residing or to reside thereon, pursuant to 
the tenor and effect of the eighth section of the first arti- 
cle of the constitution of the government. of the United 
States.” : 

“Sc, 2. Provided, That nothing herein contained, shall 
be construed to vest in the United States any right of pro- 
perty in the soil, or to affect the rights of —— wn 
in, otherwise than the — _ = may be transferred by 

individuals to the United States. Re 

ieee 3. And provided also, That the jurisdiction of the 
laws of this Commonwealth, over the persons and property 
of individuals residing within the limits of the cession afore- 
said, shall not cease or determine, until Congress, having ac- 
cepted the said cession. shall by law provide for the govern- 
ment thereof, under their jurisdiction, in manner provided 
‘by the article of the constitution before recited,” 

Congress fixed upon the District of Columbia for the seat 
of government,—accepted unconditionally the cessions thus 
made by Maryland and Virginia for that purpose, and pro- 
vided for the government of thedistrict, Thus the jurisdic- 
tion of these states ‘over the persons and property of indivi- 
duals within its limits’ did ‘cease and determine,’ and they 
became subject to the exclusive legislation of Congress, ‘ip 
fall and absolute right,’ and as provided in the constitution. 

The only exception in either grant by these states, was the 
unnecessary one in the act of Virginia, that it should not be 
construed as a transfer of ‘the property in the soil’ from its 
rightful owners to the United States, As to the jurisdic- 

tion, the cessions by the states and the acceptance by Con- 
gress are absolute and unconditional. Indeed, they could not 
have been otherwise, without a violation of the constitu- 
tion, 

Congress has, then, the same full power of legislation over 
the district, which belongs to any state over its own territory, 
with this difference only, that many restrictions are consti- 
tutionally imposed upon the legislatures of states, which do 
not lie upon the power of Congress over this district. 

If legislative authority is competent, any where or under 
any circumstances, to the abolition of slavery, the power 
belongs to Congress in its jurisdiction over the District. 
And that slavery is under the control of the law-mak- 
ing power, no one can seriously doubt. It requires, indeed, 
positive law for its support, and that which makes it, can 
unmake it also. Slavery has been abolished by legislation ia 
at least six of the United States, in the North Western Ter- 
ritory by the immediate operation of the ordinance of Con- 
gtess of 1787, and elsewhere by laws of England, France, 
Austria, Prussia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and almost 
every civilized country on the Globe. It has been abolished, 
too, ina thousand different forms, immediately and at once, 
or gradually and by the destruction of its parts,—with and 
without compensation. And in all these different modes, 
the choice of which depended on discretion merely, its au- 
thority has been unquestioned. In this country, emanci- 
pation has never been accompanied, as it often has elsewhere, 
with compensation to the owners, Abolition here, however, 
has been immediate and complete but in two instances: in 
Massachusetts, by the constitution, and in the North Wes- 
tera Territtory, where existing slavery was abolished by the 
operation of the ordinance of 1787, Both these instances 
were previous to the constitution of the United States, 
Whether, incase the slaves should now be. emancipated by 
Congress in the district, compensation ought to be made, the 
cowwmittee give no opinion, Whichever way that question 
should be decided, Congress would still have full authority 

over the subject. 

There are those, however, who, while they admit these po- 
sitions, insist that Congress, in regulating the internal affairs 
of the district, acts as a local legislature, and therefore can- 
not rightfully abolish slavery there, without the consent of 
its inhabitants. That is this respect, the people of the Dis- 
trict are the constituents of Congress, and their will should 
be binding, in the same manner and to the same extent as 
the will of any other constituency. Your committee cannot 
concur in these views. They believe that Congress holds 
the same character in legislating for the district, as in its 
other legislation—that it is a national legislature, responsible 
not to the people of the district, but to the people of the 
United States, It is bound undoubtedly to do justice to the 
citizens of the district, as itis to all, and their interests 
should be regarded as an element in their deliberations; but 
their will is not paramount, and ought always to yield to the 
higher claims of national safety, justice and honor, when 
these can be advanced without injury to the just rights of 
any. Of these rights, Congress must be the judge, and is 
responsible for the exercise of its judgment precisely as in 
other acts of legislation. 


In this respect, the situation of the people of the district 
is undoubtedly anomalous. But they entered into it gladly 
and with their eyes open, supposing that the advantages to be 
derived frem their situation would more than counterbalance 
the sacrifice, For the sake of having the seat of the national 
government within their limits, a circumstance tending to 
advance their interest and increase their influence in a thou- 


sand forms, they gave up the right to a representative go- 
vernment, and submitted themselves to the exclusive juris- 
diction of Congress as a national Legislature, 

That the clause of the constitution before cited would have 
this effect, was well understood at the time of its adoption, 
It was the subject of warm discussion in the conventions, 
and was attacked and defended on this ground, Amend- 
ments were proposed by some of the States, limiting the 
powers of Congress to particular sabjects,.but they were re- 
jected or abandoned, (See Story’s Comm, 96—100, 1 


ny Blk. App.276-7-8, 374, 2 Elliott's Debates, 321 


If ° . . . 
eae tint Were necessary on this subject, there is abun- 


In Wheaton’s Life of William Pinckne age 612 
will be found an opinion drawn up by a eae 
gentleman, and purporting to have been signed by himself, 
David B. Ogden, Thomas Addis Emmet, John Wells, Wal- 
ter Jones, and Joseph Ogden Hoffman,—all of whom were 
among the most eminent lawyers of the country. Much of 
their opinion respects that clause of the constitution before 
cited, and they agree that the authority thus conferred on 
eens over the district is entire and absolute; that it is 
to be exercised by Congress as a national not as a territorial 
government;—that, in their own language, ‘the power itself 
pte! neta of the nation;—that the whole Union are at 
es 3 Srantors and (by their representatives) the deposi- 
nr og it;—that the district upon which, or with a view to 
-_ » itis exerted, is entirely a national district, and that 
aa ten anil of Congress over it was communicated for 
pros: ends.’ They add in conclusion—Nor is there any 
L as to be apprehended from allowing to Congressional 

egisiation, with regard to the District of Columbia, its full- 
est extent. Congress is responsible to the States and the 
People for that legislation. It is, in truth, the legislation 
of the States and the people over a district, placed under 
their control for their own benefit, 
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pg another objection to _the existence of this right 
in Congress, more frequently insisted upon, but less plausi- 
ble, than the one just considered. It is said ‘that any act or 
measures of Congress, designed to abolish slavery in the dis- 
trict, would be a violation of the faith ‘implied in the ces- 
sions by the states of Virginia and Maryland.’ 

Where is the evidence of this faith? How and when 
was it plighted? Were not the cessions deliberately made, 
transferring jurisdiction over the district to Congress, with- 
out reserve, ‘in full ‘and absolute right,’ and in pursuance of 
that clause of the constitution, which clothes Congress with 
power ‘to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever?” Was not the extent of the provision fully discussed 
in their conventions, and well known to their statesmen and 
people? It is not indeed pretended that this — faith is 
founded upon any express understanding, or that any evi- 
dence exists in word or act, before or at the cession, tocoun- 
tenance this singular position. The whole argument rests 
on the assertion that ‘Virginia and Maryland would never 
have ceded the territory, had they supposed lavery there 
would ever be abolished by the national government.’ : 

But what then ! They made no such condition in their 
bargain, which was to them a valuableone. There is no ev- 
idence that the effects of the cession upon the subject of 
slavery was in the mind of any one at the time; and is the 
right of legislation, granted. absolutely in terms, to be con- 
trolled by speculations as to what would probably have been 
the ideas of the grantors, if their attention had been called 
to the subject? Is the purchaser of a farm bound, to all 
time, to use it only in such mode, as would have commended 
itself tohim of whom he bought it? Massachusetts con- 
sented to the separation of Maine, and transferred all pow- 
ers of legislation over her territory, Is Maine obliged to 
conform her political action to our wishes, or what would 
have been the wishes of our fathers? Is it a sufficient and 
conclusive objection to any legislation by her, that if the 
people of Massachusetts had believed she would take such a 
course, they would never have consented to the separation ? 
Kentucky too, was a part of Virginia. Must sh defer all 
action upon the subject of slavery, till she obtaine the con- 
sent of her mother? We obtained Louisiana by cession 
from France. Can France claim to have the institutions and 
government of that territory controlled by her own course 
of policy, or conformed to what were her wishes at the time 
of its cession? 

And yet this is the principle of the ‘objection, if it have 
any principle. In its relation to the District, it cannot be 
confined to the question of slavery. If it be true as to that, 
it is as true of every other subject of legislation, And on 
all questions, the whole duty and power of Congress as to the 
District, would be to record and give the sanction of law to 
what are or have been the opinions of Maryland and Virgin- 
ia. Ifsuch were the effect of the cession, one mights inquire 
why were they made atall? Why might not the District 
have as well remained in Virginia and Maryland? What 
was the great advantage of having exclusive control over the 
seat of government, which led our fathers to provide for it 
in the Constitution ? 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to carry the principle out 
into all its consequences. It whould lead to infinite absur- 
dities. 

But the objection is probably as unfounded in fact, as it is 
in principle. There is vastly more evidence against the 
supposition that Virginia and Maryland would have with- 
held the power of abolishing slavery in the District, had the 
question been distinctly presented to them at the time of its 
cession, than there is inits support. ‘There is something bet- 
ter than speculation on this subject. In 1784, Virginia 
ceded her territory northwest of the Ohio, to the United 
States. In the course of thesame year, the question as to 
its government came before Congress, and Mr. Jefferson of 
Virginia, Mr, Chase of Maryland, and one other gentle- 
man, composed the committee who reported the provision 
that ‘there should be no slavery or involuntary servitude’ 
therein. ‘The resolution was lost at that time, but was revi- 
ved in the ordinance of 1787, and the very year of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, passed by the unanimous vote of 
all the states, every member from Virginia and Maryland 
being in the affirmative. Why was notthe implied faith dis- 
covered then? And how happens it, if their sentiments were 
such as are now imputed to them, that Maryland and Vir- 
ginia not only did not object to the abolition of slavery by 
Congress, in a territory ceded by one of them, but concur- 
red and assisted in the very act, not only on the floor of Con- 
gress, but Virginia, at least by express legislative enactment? 
With tke fact before them, that Congress had just construed 
acession of territory in general terms, as investing it with 
authority to abolish slavery therein, would they not have 
stood upon their guard in respect to the District? If they 
meant to restrict Congress or this subject, would they not 
have seen the necessity and felt themselves bound to make it 
a condition of the grant,in express terms? The absence of 
any such condition, in such circumstances, shows them wil- 
ling that the National Government should exercise over sla- 
very in the District, the same power it had just done in the 
North Westen Territory. . 

The idea that these states would haye objected to the ju- 
risdiction of Congress over the subject of slavery, from the 
fear of its abolition in the District, not only has no counte- 
nance in any act of either of those states at that period, but 
is contradicted by the well known opinions of nearly all their 
public men—of Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Wythe, Lee, Tucker, McHenry, Chase, and others, all of 
whom were not only openly opposed to slavery in the ab- 
stract, but looked forward with carnest desire and strong hope 





throughout the Union. 

But on the principle of this objection, the understanding 
of the one party to the cession is not sufficient to qualify the 
effects of its express provisions. It must appear that this 
understanding was known and assented to by the other.— 
The faith nrust be mutual, Now where is the ground for 
supposing that when Congress accepted the cessions, as they 
were made, of unqualified and unconditional jurisdiction, 
they consented that this grant should be clogged with condi- 
tions and qualifications which not only contradicted its terms, 
but were destructive of its object? 

But this question is decided by a higher power than the 
will either of Virginia and Maryland on the one hand, or of 
Congress on the other,—the ower, the will of the people of 
these United States as expressed in their Constitution.— 
That Constitution made express provision that Congress 
should have exclusive legislative power over the District ‘in 
all cases whatsoever,’ They, at least, understood this pro- 
vision in its broadest sense, They refused all restrictions 
either upon its subjects or extent. No state had a right to 
grant, and Congress had no right to accept any territory, for 
this purpose, unless it was made the subject of this univer- 
sal and exclusive legislation. Any informal understanding, 
any ‘implied faith,’ that an express grant should be constru- 
ed, in contradiction not only to its own terms, but to the 
fundamental law of the people, would be in fraud of their 
rights, and a violation of their constitution. This objec- 
tion, then, to the legislation of Congress, has ncither princi- 
ple nor fact for its support. 

Your committee are therefore unanimously of opinion, 
that the power to abolish slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, does reside exclusively and absolutely 
in Congress:—that Congress is the depository of this power 
for national, as well as local purposes, and may exercise it, 
with a regard to the rights of all, independently of the will 
and interests of any particular district or state, excepting so 
far as these are elements of the national will and prosperity: 
—and that for the wise and just use of this authority, its 
members are responsible (politically) not the people of the 
District, or of Virginia or Maryland, but to the whole peo- 
ple of the United States, whose representatives they are. 
Your committee are also of the opinion, as individuals, 
that Congress ought immediately to exercise this power in 
the total abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
If slavery be, as they believe it to be, a wrong and an evil, 
irreconcilable with the principles of natural justice and hu- 
manity, forbidden by the precepts of Christianity, and at war 
with the free principles of our government, they cannot well 
see how the duty can be separated from the power, They 
see no justification of its continuance, in the fear of conse- 
queyces which are often connected with the idea of emanci- 
pation there, They believe that none of those consequen- 
ces would follow: and to act in reference to some of them, 
would be to prostrate the independence and freedom of ac- 
tion in one part of the Union, to the dictation of the other. 
Congress should act wisely and kindly in this matter, but it 
should act firmly also, and in accordance with its own sense 
of justice and duty. 

_ Thus far, the committee were unanimous, But they are 
divided upon tae question whether it is expedient, at the 
present time, for the Legislature of Massachusetts, to make 
-& formal declaration of the duty of Congress, and énjoin the 
same upon the members from this state, Anda majority 
are not satisfied that such a course, which would un- 
doubtedly be without immediate success, is demanded by 
the present condition ofthe question, or would tend to the 
final advancement of the cause of justice and humanity.— 
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ous and detestable traffic, which in another form, scarcely 
more inhuman, is stamped as a felony ani ptinished with 
death; which in this, thust éxeite the dblidirence and disgust 
of every lover of humanity, and make every truchearted 
American, who understands and feels the obligation of the 
principles which he professes, hang hisheadin shame, ‘That 
the District of Columbia, the soil peculiarly consecrated to 
freedom, in this land of boasted liberty, should be polluted 
by the presence of chains and fetters; that its public and pri- 
vate prisons should be yearly filled with thousands of human 
beings, who have been torn, and for no crime, froo their old 
associations, often, too, from their wives and husbands and 
parents and children, to be, in the sight of the very capitol, 
sold like beasts into hopeless bondage; and that all this 
should be authorized by the government of the United 
States, is indeed ‘the most monstrous anomaly to which hu- 
man inconsistency has ever given birth,’ 

The committee will not present, at length, the evidence of 
the extent and enormity of this merchandize in men, as it is 
carried on in the District of Columbia, or examine its revolt- 
ing details, If any one -is desirous of farther knowledge. 
upon the subject, they refer him to the excellent speech of 
Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, delivered in Congress, Jan, 9, 
1829, in support of his well known resolution,—to the re- 
marks of John Randolph, of Virginia, on presenting his res- 
olution of inquiry into ‘the existence of an inhuman and il- 
legal traffic in slaves carried on in and through: the District 
of Columbia,’—to a memorial to Congress in 1828, signed by 
eleven hundred citizens of the district, embracing the judges 
of the circuit there, nearly all of its most distinguished men, 
and the owners of more than half of the property in the dis- 
trict,—to the representation of the grand jury of Alexanderia, 
in 1822, presenting the slave trade in the district, as ‘a griev- 
ance demanding legislative redress,’—to another similar rep- 
resentation of the grand jury of Washington to the commit- 
tee on the district in January, 1830,—and to the recent 
speech of Mr, Slade, of Vermont. 

The committee will, however, submit short extracts from 
the memorial of the citizens of the district, and representation 
of the grand jury of Washington 

The memorial thus describes the traffic and its conse- 
quences: 

‘While the laws of the United States denounce the foreign 
slave trade as piracy, and punish with death those who are 
found engaged in its perpetration, there exists in this district, 
the seat of the national government, a domestic slave trade 
scarcely less disgraceful in its character, and even more demo- 
ralizing in its influence. For this is not, like the former, 
carried on against a barbarous nation; its victims are reared 
up among the people of this country, educated in the precepts 
of the same religion, and imbued with similar domestic at- 
tachments. 

‘These people are, without their consent, torn from their 
homes; husband and wife frequently separated and sold into 
distant parts; children are taken from their parents, without 
regard to the ties of nature; and the most endearing bonds 
of affection are broken forever, 

‘Nor is this traffic confined to those who are legally slaves 
for life. Some who are entitled to freedom, .and many who 
have a limited time to serve, are sold into unconditional sla- 
very; and owing to the defectiveness of our laws, they are 
generally carried out of the district before the necessary steps 
can be taken for their release. 

‘We behold those scenes continually taking place among 
us, and lament our inability to prevent them. ‘The people 
of this district have, within themselves, no means of legis- 
lative redress; and we therefore appeal to your honorable 
body, as the only one invested by the American constitution 
with the power to relieve us, 

In the representation of the grand jury of Washington, 
January, 1830, through their foreman, it is said: 

‘The district is made a market for the purchase and sale of 
great numbers of slaves, annually brought here for that pur- 
pose. These wretched beings are frequently seen passing 
through our streets, like droves of cattle, to houses of depo- 
sits, set up and maintained for that purpose, The inhuman 
practice is so shocking to the moral sense of the community, 
as to call loudly for the interposition of Congress. 

This evil has been constantly increasing, for many years, 
and it is believed to require vigorous action on the part of 
those states, who would free themselves from its responsibil- 
ity. To be Continued. 








From the 
FOREIGN. 

We have had numerous forcign arrivals since our last, the 
latest and most interesting being the two British steam pack- 
ets, the Srrivs and Great Westenry, which arrived both 
on the same day, Monday, the former in 18 and the latter 
in 15 days. 

London, and indeed the whole kingdom, seem to be all 
alive with meetings got up to petition for the abolition of the 
West India apprenticeship; and both houses of parliament 
seem to be as much agitated as our own Congress. In the 
House of Lords, March 19, the Marquis of Sligo said that 
he had been forced to change his opinions, by circumstances 
which had come to his knowledge, and that he wanted very 
little to make him an entire abolitionist. He also declared, 
that whatever might be the decision of parliament, the ope- 
ratives on his own estates, should all be free on the first day 
of August. Lord Brougham said that he had never heard a 
declaration that gave him more pleasure, 

Lord Brougham brought in his bill for the abolition of ap- 
prenticeship on the Ist of August next, which on his motion 
was ordered to be read a first time and printed. Lord 
Brougham said he should not bring it forward for action very 
soon, meaning to hold it up as a rod in ferrorem over the 
colonial legislature, ‘ 

March 22,—Lord Glenelg’s bill for the amendment of the 
slavery abolition bill is to extend the privileges of the ap- 
prentices, shorten their hours of labor, afford them better 
protection against cruelty, &c, &c. The clauses were sev- 
erally agreed to. 

March 23,—The Bishop of London declared his conver- 
sion to the belief that the apprenticeship system must be 
abolished immediately —to the great delight of Lord Brough- 


Enancipator. 


am, 

March 26,--The Archbishop of Canterbury presented a 
petition for the immediate release of all persons, civil and 
military in the East Indies, from any existing obligation to 
take part in the idolatrous ceremonies of the pagan worship. 
The primate spoke at some length in support of the petition, 
commenting forcibly on the disgraceful system, still tolera- 
ted, of levying a pilgrim tax on the natives in the perform- 
ance of the idol worship, 

March 29.—The question of the abolition of Negro ap- 
prenticeship on the Ist of August next, formed the leading 
subject of discussion in the House of Lords last night, ‘To 
our no small surprise and satisfaction, the Bishop of Exeter 
opened the debate with the presentation of petitions from 
certain congregations of Wesleyan Methodists, praying for 
the immediate abolition of the apprenticeship system—a 
prayer, in the justice and righteousness of which the Right 
Rev. Prelate, after the most earnest deliberation, fully and 
entirely concurred. 

The Duke of Wellington in presenting two petitions from 
West India Planters against any departure from the alleged 
contract contained in the Act of 1833, dwelt upon the in- 
justice of depriving the planters of two years’ labor of the 
apprentices—a view of the question which was subsequently 
dwelt upon at great length by Lords St Vincent and Sea- 
ford. In alluding to the atrocious cruelties perpetrated by 
the planters since the passing of the Emancipation Act, Lord 
St. Vincent—himself a planter and an interested party— 
grounded his defence of that body upon the alleged co-exist- 
ence of abuses in England under the operation of the New 
Poor-law Bill. 

Lord Broveuam in reply, said, “My Noble Friend oppo- 
site (Earl St, Vincent) is a planter; and my Noble Friend 
near me (Lord Seaford) is also a planter. Now, I ask them, 
are they quite sure that the question is any longer in their 
hands? Are they quite sure that they have the option of 
now refusing the emancipation of the apprentices on the Ist 
of August next? I am treading upon tender ground; I am 
going to touch upon still more tender ground; but they have 
dragged me into it; I cannot help it. I should not have 
said a word, if they had not foreed me into a premature and 
unseasonable discussion; but, my Lords, I owe it to that 
measure which I have so long advocated—I owe it to myself 
—I owe it to the peace of the colonies, and to the prosperity 
and safety of the planters themselves above all other inter- 
ests I owe it—not to withhold my observations, I havé great 
confidence in the peaceful disposition of the negroes. That 
confidence I feel because it is founded upon long experience 
of their quiet and patient demeanor. Show me any where 
all-over the world ‘a race of men who could have borne as 
much as they have for ages borne, with hardly a murmur and 
scarcely an outbrake in their history! Upon this history of 
the negro—his hard fate—his long and cruel sufferings—his 
unexampled demeanor under those sufferings—his patience, 
far exceeding the patience of the sons of men ordinarily in 
other couritries—upon this character of the negro, so attes- 
ted by all his conduct in all ages, I build my hope that he 
will continue peaceable to the end. But my Lords I am not 
the man to say that even the negro will continue peaceful 
under all circumstances, and when the cup of disappoint- 
ment is filled to the overflowing. He has now known that 
for the last six months an unexampled fervor of public feel- 
ing has been excited in his favor. He is as well acquainted 
as you are with all that has been going on in England, Scot- 
land, and even now in Ireland.—(Hear, hear.) He knows 
that the feelings of the people of England have been roused, 
their opinions formed, taken, and loudly expressed, and his 
Opes are directed to one-point, that of his ceasing to be in 
chains at all on the Ist August, 1838, ‘To that day his 
hopes are pointed, his feelings are directed, his expectations 
are fixed. If on that day, after the unanimous voice of the 
people of this kingdom has been expressed so loudly, so uni- 
versally, 80 unremittingly for his emancipation on that day, 
if he, knowing as he does the universality and earnest» 
ness of that expression, shall still be kept in chains, my be- 
lief is, that he will still continue patient, that he will still re- 
fuse to join in the breach of the peace, but I have a confident 
expectation that the hoe will fall from his hand, and that if 
he works then he will work by compulsion, and by compul- 





sion alone. My opinion, therefore, is, that you have not a 
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children are made by thousands, the subjects of a most odi- | 
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choice—that it is no longer optional with you: a 

that the general voice has fixed that day ior the rice dyed 
negro bondage, it is as much as the prosperity—I do not say 
the peace—but as muchas. the prosperity of the West In- 
dies is worth, to delay it eight-and-forty, hours longer, 

In the Commons the same subject was debated, on the 
motion of Sir G, Strickland for the abolition of negro ap- 
prenticeship on the Ist of August next, Sir George Strick- 
land, Mr. Pease, and Sir George Grey, were the only spea- 
kers, but they spoke for six hours, and the House adjourned 
without taking any question, Sir G, Grey, presented the 
views of the ministry, in opposition to the abolition of the 
apprenticeship, But he admitted that if it could be distinct: 
ly proved that the well being of the negroes required imme- 
diate abolition it would be the duty of the House to find 
some mode of emancipation consistent with justice to the 
planter—(Hear, hear)—but he was convineed that that was 
not the case—convinced that the resolution of the Honorable 
Baronet would tend in the great majority of instances to ag- 
gravate the sufferings of the negroes, and roll back the tide 
of amelioration. He would suggest to the Honorable Bar- 
ouet that under the emancipation law the negro was secured 
a hut and provision grouud, and he would warn him that the 
persons who would be injured by his resolution, and who 
were accused of exercising their power tyrannically, had a 
power of expelling that negro from his hut if, in the excite- 
ment, which the arrival of those resolutions must cause, he 
should think right to do so, He moved Lord Glenelg’s bill 
of amelioration as a substitute, which was finally carried, 
269 to 205. Majority 64, 
A meeting of the Delegates from the various Anti-Slavery 
Societies, was this morning held at Brown’s Coffee-house, 
New Palace-yard, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the course which the friends of the negroes ought to 
take, in consequence of the declarations made last night in 
the House of Commons by Sir George Grey on the part of 
the Government, There was a very full attendance, be- 
tween two and three hundred delegates being present, Mr. 
Blair was called to the chair, 

Mr. Groncr Tuomrson thought it was now necessary 
that the assembled delegates should make it known to the 
Government that Sir George Grey was mistaken when he 
supposed that his Bill would allay the agitation of the coun- 
try upon the great question of Negro Emancipation, It 
was not for him tosay why the Government was opposed to 
the people on this subject—whether it was the fault of their 
intellect or of their hearts, ‘The country might as well have 
a Cabinet of West Indies, with Gladstone and Borthwick at 
the head, as the present Colonial Administration, with Glen- 
elg and Grey. 

Strong resolutions were then unanimously adopted; 1, 
denying any contract at all with the planters, or if any ex- 
isted it has been violated by the planters, and that “they are 
further of opinion that all contracts which compromise the 
natural rights of the human race and contravene the Divine 
Law, are before God null and void, and ought to be abolish- 
ed;” 2, that the passing of Lord Glenelg’s Bill will rather 
increase than diminish the national excitement in behalf of 
the oppressed negroes, an excitement which as it is founded 
on the highest . religious principle, can never be terminated 
but by that issue, which religion, justice, and mercy, impera- 
tively demand; and 3d, that it is the opinion of the assem- 
bled delegates, that the course pursued by her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the great question of negro Apprenticeship 
merits unqualified condemnation as being inconsistent with 
just legislation, sound policy, the Negao’s right and the ad- 
mission of those existing evils in the Colonies, upon which 
Lord Glenelg’s Bill is itself founded; and the Delegates, 
therefore, call upon their constituents throughout the coun- 
try to give, by all constitutional means, the strongest public 
expression to their opinions and feclings regarding the con- 
duct of the Administration on this occasian. 








SUMMARY. 
Congress. 
Correspondence of the Baltimore Com. Transcript, 
Wasurneron, April 24, 1838, 


The discussion of the Duel Committee’s report promises 
to prove a very prolix and tiresome affair. It was resumed 
this morning after the journal was read, and though it was 
prolonged till the adjournment, there were very few among 
the speakers who did not simply repeat the arguments pro’ 
and con advanced yesterday, I will not therefore consume 
your patience and my paper by noticing in detail the re- 
marks of the various debates. 

So far as this discussion has extended, it is quite evident 
that the division of sentiment on the motion to print the re- 
port, is wholly that of party. I have no doubt that if Ad- 
ams’s proposition to strike out the resolution for expulsion 
and the argumentative part, was adopted, that ‘no objection 
would be made to the report being printed. ‘This then 
should be kept in view, that no false issue may be promul- 
ged, such as that the opposition arises solely from a desire 
to suppresss the evidence and facts in the report. 

The House adjourned without taking the question. 

The Senate was the chief attraction to-day. Preston’s 
resolution preposing the annexation of Texas came up, and 
drew from the Senator one of the most eloquent and inter- 
esting speeches made this session. Mr.- P. commenced 
with giving a historical sketch of Texas, showing how it 
had been a ‘part of the United States up to 1819 when it 
was given up when stipulating for the Territory of Florida, 
which our government feared might get into the hands of 
the English, 

‘This portion of Mr. Preston’s remarks was vastly inter- 
esting and were supported with copious citations from the 
diplomatic correspondence of John Quincy Adams and Mr. 
Clay with Mr. Poinsett, once Minister of Mexico, Mr: P. 
then proceeded to sketch the comparative growth of the 
Northern and Southern sections of the country, how that 
the South once preponderated but was now the weaker por- 
tion owing to the rapid conversion of the N. Western fron- 
tier into large states, and that mischievous measure, the Mis- 
souri compromise, which he commented on with great bit- 
terness, The importance of making a balance of power 
in the Union was then dwelt on with great force and elo- 
quence. i 

The annexation of Texas would produce this, and though 
Mr. Hunt the Texan Minister earnestly urged the consu- 
mation of sucha plan, yet he would not urge it did it threat- 
en to involve the country in difficulties with Mexico, Mr. 
Preston particularly dwelt on the benefits to Texas which 
would flow from her being brought back into the Union, and 
he called on his Northern brethren to meet with a proper 
spirit a proposition to substitute the industry and enterprise 
of the Anglo-Saxcn race for the indolent and barbarous 
habits of the wild Indian and the almost as savage Mexi- 
can, 


Mr, Preston was listened to throughout his speech with 
the deepest attention by acrowded gallery, and many were 
the irresistible murmurs of applause that rolled above his 
head. He certainly never appeared to better advantage, his 
manner being less theatrical and his style less declamatory 
than usual, because the excitement he displayed was mani-. 
festly genuine. ‘This speech will make him a favorite 
throughout the South, while those of the North will be de- 
ghted to find in it no episodical burst of irritation against 
the Abolitionists, or concerning the anti-annexation peti- 
tions, 

Mr. Walker was expected to follow Mr. Preston, but he 
being absent through indisposition, and no one else being 
disposed to speak on the resolution, Mr. Preston moved to 
lay it on the table for the present, which was done. 

The other business in the Senate was not of special in- 
terest. 

The subject of an Inter-national Copy-right law is attrac- 
ting the notice of the public generally, several memorials 
in favor of such an object, being presented by various Sen- 
ators, 

’ Yours, M. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


(CP We earnestly commend the following to the favora- 
ble attention of our readers; 


Petition to Congress in favor of the Cherokees. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, 

Whereas, fifteen thousand six hundred and sixty-five of 
the Cherokee people have submitted to your honorable body, 
a memorial protesting against a certain instrument purpor- 
ting to be a treaty made in December, 1835, at New Echota, 
as framed by persons of no authority, and therefore destitute 
of any binding force: And whereas, in the said memorial it 
appears that the Cherokees have been threatened with the 
infliction of great evils and horrors if they refuse to conform 
to the requirements of the so called treaty: And whereas, 
the memorialists appeal to the public faith, honor, and jus- 
tice of this republic and implore its protection : 

Therefore; the undersigned residents in the _ 

in the county of in the State 
of Pennsylvania pray your Honorable body to grant the re- 
quest of the said memorialists from the Cherokee nation, 
and thereby save our country from the imputation of fraud 
and tyranny. 


Eerscr or Anotitron MovEMENTS UPON THE Sovtn.— 
We have daily evidence that the pure principles of univer- 
sal liberty promulgated at the North are finding their way 
to the minds and consciences of inhabitants of slave-holding 
states. A gentleman in Florida is making -arrangements 
for the emancipation of several handred Slaves, and- has 
written a letter to a colored citizen of Philadelphia, inform- 
ing him of his parpose. i t 
tion in Albany, Gerrit Smith made the following remarks, in 
reply to the question of “what has been done in the South” 
by Abolition efforts 2--Friend of Man. 


“In the seed time of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
it is unreasonable ta look fo: the ripened fruits of emanci- 
pation, And yet even some of the ripened fruits it has al- 
ready produced. ‘There are already hundreds of emancipa- 
ted. Slaves, who ate monuments of the success of its efforts. 
God does bless the truth put forth by it; and let us praise 
his name, that hd does. I would, if there were time, men- 
tioned several instances, in which I have been allowed to 





At the late Anti-Slavery Conven- | 





witness the power on the conscietice of the slave-holder 
that of Scripture, for its use of which, more +4 
for its use of any other, the Arti-Slavery Society has been 
assailed hy those, who think it impolitic and rude, not to sa 
unchristian, to disturb the conscience ‘with offensive iruths, 
The. passage I mean, is God’s declaration, that “He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him—or if he be found in his 
hand, shall surely he put to death.” One slave-holder, 
whose attention I solemnly and tenderly called to this alar- 
ming passage, says, in a letter he wrote to me a short time 
afterwards; ‘Or if he be found in his hand,’ is written upon 
my eyeballs, I thank you for turning, my attention to the 
verse. I hope shall never forget it. My prayer to God 
is that I may not.” , 


Taz Sovruzny Cumistrax Heratp, (Cheraw, 8, C.) 
eas for some time past devoted several columns a week to the 
publication of “Saytiz ow Staverr.” We infer from this 
fact—(1.) That the southern conscience is ill at ease, and 
is casting abont for some grounds of justification for slagery. 
(2.) That jn the judgment of the editor of the Herald, the 
southern people need to be supplied with argumenis for 
slave-holding, (3.) That the agitation of the subject at the 
North has awakened this inquiry, and brought to light this 
necessity, (4.) That the entire southern people are in a 
fair of: finding out that the morality of their “domestic in- 
stitutions” is acontroverted question, (5.) That the publi- 
cation of that fact in a newspaper, is not considered unsafe, 
or calculated to excite the slaves to insurrection, (6.) That 
if the editors of the Herald are willing their readers should 
examine doth sides of the question, they will have no ob- 
jection to furnishing their readers with Gonrir Smira’s 
answer to Smrurr. (7%) That whether they do this or notf 
there will be some of their readers who will be reminded of 
their duty to learn what may be said on the other side of the 
question. (8.) That a full investigation of this subject at 
the South is not far distant. (9.) That truth will finally 
and ere long prevail.— Friend of Man, 


We have pretty good reasons for believing that a colored 
Methodist minister, not many months ago, preached the doc- 
trine of emancipation before a large audience consisting of 
slave-holders and slaves!—Also, that a southern member of 
Congress, who heard the sermon, declared that if abolition- 
ists should adopt the measure of preaching to slave-holders 
in that manner, it would’nt cost half-a-dozen lives to pro- 
cure universal emancipation throughout the South. The 
time, if we mistake not, is hastening to go by, in which it 
will be said to abolitionists--“Why don’t you go to the 
South?” The southern harvest fields are fast ripening.-16, 


Important Trial. 
Trenton, N. J. April 16, 1838. 


The United States Circuit Court, in and for the New Jer- 
sey District, commenced its sitting in this city, on Monday, 
the 2d instant, Judge Batowiwn presiding. ‘T'wo or three 
causes of interest were decided during the term, which closed 
on the 13th instant, One of principal interest was the case 
of Bet, a slave belonging toa Mr, Culbreth, a citizen of 
Maryland; the case excited great interest, and occupied the 
attention of the court and jury for eighty days, during which 
time there were between 20 and 30 witnesses examined,— 
It appeared in evidence that the slave ran away from her 
master, and cameto this State in 1834; her master ascertain- 
ed some time afterwards that she was in the county of Salem, 
near the town of Salem, and had her apprehended and 
brought into Salem with the intention of proving his prop- 
erty. Benjamin Griscom and five others of the most re- 
spectable citizens of Salem interfered, and took by force the 
slave from her master’s custody. 


The action was brought fora trespass, and the damages 
laid at $10,000. Messrs, Sovraanp and Green were coun- 
sel for the plaintiff, and Frettsenusen and Jerrens for 
the defendants. The counsel on both sides acquitted them- 
selves with great ability. Mr. Sovuruanp occupied the 
attention of the Court and jury for 6 hours, during which 
time the court room was crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men, After Mr. Southard had closed his remarks, his 
honor Judged Baldwin charged the jury, the delivery of 
which occupied near two hours, After the charge the jury 
retired; being absent about one hour, they returned into 
court with a verdict of Guilty against all the defendants, 
and assessed the damages at $1000. There never has been 
a cuase tried in this city that proced more interest, it in- 
volving the rights of the Southern slave-holder to his prop- 
erty. You will find by the verdict, that the jury, thought 
opposed to slavery, have sustained the Constitution of the 
United States, and the master’s right to his property. The 
defendants were principally Quakers, and of the utmost re- 
spectability in the town of Salem; two were Judges of the 
court of Common Pleas, and one President of the Salem 
Bank. 

The counsel for the defendants moved the court for a new 
trial, The court have taken time to decide a special term in 
July. —U,. S. Gazette 


The following encouraging letter, from a repentant slave- 


yg a Taek. Leer 


wi, Aves at Sages; is a prey: lately shot & woman 
Q was ve. verdict of the coroner i 
murder, Ho was held to bail ih ities thous Eicher fee 
the murder, and in FIVE THOUSAND dollars for carry- 
ing the deadly weapon, Compare the following : 

“James Read and Thomas Evans were executed for ne- 
gro stealing, at Edgefield, N, C. on the 9th inst. Read had 
resided in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa, and has lefta 
family in New Jersey.” 


a 
FOR SALE, 


A HOUSE and LOT, an excellent business stand, sit- 
uated-in Fulton, near the Turnpike Gate, will be sold low 
and on reasonable terms, or will be exchanged for property 
in the country ten or fifteen miles from the city—Title in- 
disputable, For further particulars enquire at this office. 

Cincinnati, May 1, 1838, 








The Anniversary of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will be held at Granville, Licking county, May 30th, 
1838; commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The friends of the Anti-Slavery cause every where are in- 
vited to attend. ; 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
G. Barty, Secretary, 
ap Editors of newspapers, in Ohio particularly, are 
respectfully requested to give the foregoing notice at least 
one insertion. 








Our Circular. 


Some time ago we sent out the following cireu- 
lar to the Anti-Slavery Society in the State. 


Cincinnati, January 1838. 

Dear Sir, 

As it is highly desirable that we should be able 
to prepare a full and satisfactory Report of the 
number and condition of ANTI-SLAVERY SO- 
CIETIES throughout the State of Ohio, we wish 
you to furnish us with immediate information on 
the following points : 

1; When was your Society formed ? 

2, What is the number of its members? 

3. How many of this number are ma/es, and how many 
females ? 

4, What has been the increase since its formation 1) 

5. What are the names and pluces of residence of the 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer ? 

6. How many and what Anti-Slavery newspapers are 
taken by it as a Society, and by its members individually ! 

7. What are its prospects and present condition! 

8. What Petitions has it circulated, and how many sig- 
ners have becn procured ? 

9. Has any Society beer formed within your knowledge, 
since the Ist of May last? 

Please, by return mail, to answor these questions, as sa- 
tisfactorily as possible, 


By order of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State A, S, 8, 
G. BAILEY, Cor. See. 


(CPt is earnestly requested that the Secretary of every 
society, that has not reported, will do so immediately. 








ARCHY MOORE, price $1 25. 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore. In one volume 
Second edition, revised by the author. 

As a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal in the 
English language. It is remarkable for its perfection of style, 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, and 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery. 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. : 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular, A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2. 

The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 





holder, to Miss Grimke, will be read with interest and. plea- 
sure. Its-authenticity is unquestionable.—Ed. Lib. 

Boston, March 13th, 1838. 
Miss Gatmxe: 

Madam.—Fermit me, though a stranger to you, to express 
my approbation of the course you have pursued while in this 
city. Although born on a plantation, and educated to believe 
a colored person my slave, yet I could not long look on my 
fellow beings, even if their skin was of a color different from 
my own, and call them s/aves. I long struggled to believe 
that it was right; and that as my fathers had stolen’ them 
from their homes, and all that was dear to them, I was jus- 
tified in keeping them in bondage, and if there was any sin 
attached to it, my fathers were the sinners; But when I 
heard one, the one whom I suppesed loved me most, sighing 
for liberty,and another for his native shore, the though 
flashed upon me, can I keep my brothers in slavery ?— 
What should I say, to be torn from all I hold dear in this 
world, and born to Afsic’s shore, there to spend my life toil- 
ing at last dying under the lash of the cruel task-master ?— 
Need Iadd, THOSE SLAVES ARE FREE! Yes! they 
are now frec, and breathing the free air of our eastern States. 
One who was once my slave, is now laying up a little mon- 
ey, by keeping ashop in Brattle-street, ‘Honesty and in- 
dustry’ is his motto. 


You have begun a good work, and I bid you go on; you 
shall prosper, Although you may not know the impression 
you have made, yet believd me, that impression is extensive 
and lasting—and believing me, who was once a holder of 
slaves, you have kindled a fire which shall burn and burn, 
until the whole system of slavery is overthrown, 

Yours, respectfully, 
A FRIEND OF THF SLAYT. 


Franck axp Mexico.—Vera Cruz papers have been re- 
écived at New York to the 3lst March. The Supreme Govr 
ernment have received from the French Minister his Gov- 
ernment’s final demands for redress, viz: “that the Mexicans 
should pay $600,000 for claims, and $55,000 to’ the fami- 
lies of five Frenchmen who had been shot by order of the 
authorities, and that the Government shonld cashier two 
judges at Mexico, one at Puebla, and Gomez commandant at 
Tampico. If these terms were not complied with by- the 
15th of April, hostilities werc to commence.” 

[Uncle Sam is likely to fall behind in the devouration of 
Mexico.—Ed. Cin, Gaz.] 


Dreavrut Finr—A fire broke out this morning about 
two o’clock, in the squair bounded by Conception, St. An- 
thony, St. Joachim and St. Louis streets, which consumed 
every building in the square, It occured, we understand in 
a kitchen, and as.all the buildings were frame, and a. stiff 
wind blowing at the time, they were soon in one solid sheet 
of flame, and at four o’clock there was nothing left standing 
on the sqair but the naked chimneys. . Most of the furniture 
of the occcupants, we believe was saved. We have not 
been able to ascertain the number of houses destroyed, nor 
the probable amount of loss sustained, 


At one period it was fearfully apprehended that the fire 
would take a wide range and extend itself to some more valu- 
able buildings across Str Anthony st. but owing to the width 
of the street, or the lowness of the houses on fire, the confla- 
gration did not go beyond the square on which it origina- 
ted. : 

[Mobile Mer. Adv. 


(Cc? Itis reported that Henry Clay bas written a letter, in 
which he declares that he never would have joined the Col- 
onization Societoy, had not believed that it would tend to the 
abolition of slavery. It would seem otherwise, however, 
from some of his speeches, (see 4th page,) or he contradicts 
himself. One thing is certain, it has had no such tendency 
upon him, although he is in the Presidency. He is still a 
slaveholder.—- Christian Witness. 


(cp The Mexican fleet which a short time since was cru- 
ising off the Texian coast, we are informed by Captain Dris- 
coll,of the brig AE, from ‘Tampico, had arrived at that 
place, and again sailed for Vera Cruz. 


Russ1a.—A lette from Warsaw announces the arrival of a 
new ukase from St. Petersburgh, by which all the ancient 
‘boundaries of Russia Poland are abolished, and the: latter 
kingdom is finally incorporated with Russia, The inhabi- 
tants are to pass freely from one country to the other, without 
obtaining rts—the custom-houses between Russia and _| 
Poland are done away—the children of Polish soldier are to 
belong to the Russian governmen, and to be placed in mili- 
tary schools—and generally the inhabitants of Poland are to 
be governed by the same laws as those of Russia, 

It is said that the Emperor has given up the idea ofa royal 
Congress at Toplitz, in consequence of the refusal of the 
Emperor of Austria to attend. 


oF The Colonization Society boasts of having, within 
sixteen years, colonized 3,500 colored persons in Africa, and 
prevailed on 1,500 native Africans to join their settlements; 
all done at an enormous expense of time and money.— 
Within less time 10,000 poor, down trodden, hunted slaves, 
without any other resource than a good Providence with 
their own minds and limbs, have colonized ‘themselves ini 
Upper Canada, out of the reach of Colonization prejudice, 








end slaveholding tyranny,— Penn, Freeman 


This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 








INDIANA—CALL FOR A STATE CONVENTION 


The undersigned, having been appointed, by the Decatur 
County Anti-Slavery Society, a committee to correspond 
with other Anti-Slavery: Societies and friends of emancipa- 
tion, in reference to forming a State Anti-Slavery Society, 
for the state-of Indiana, beg leave respectfully to call the at- 
tention of the friends of the cause throughout the state to the 
subject. Itis believed that the organization of a State So- 
ciety, is indispensable tothe prosperity of the cause in the 
state, and that it would very much aid its. general advance- 
ment. Experience teaches that the efforts of individuals, or 
of separate societies, are much cramped, and their influence 
exceedingly circumscribed, without the aid of an organiza- 
tion that will enable them to concentrate their influence, by 
association and uniting their counsele and efforts; for the 
promotion of the cause in which they may be engaged, 

While many, in our sister states, are aroused, and are 
taking hold of the anti-slavery cause in good earnest—are in- 
vestigating the subject of human rights—are exposing the 
sin and impolicy of slavery, before this great nation—are 
urging the claims of the oppressed slave upon the southern 
conscience—and showing that no people can enslave their 
fellow men, without inflicting upon thenselves the deepest 
injury;—Indiana, through inferior to ncne of her sister states, 
in her sense of moral justice, her political acumen and integ- 
rity, or her generous feelings of philanthropy and patriotisin, 
is yet in agreat measure asleep on the subject of American 
slavery: no adequate’ means having been employed, by the 
riends of emancipation, to call into proper action her moral 
energies, But few anti-slavery prints circulate, or are read 
any where in the state; but few public lectures have heen 
given on thesubject. ‘I'he people want, and must have light. 
We need able and efficient public lectures, whose business it 
shall be to call the attention of the community to the subject 
of slavery—to set forth the sentiments of anti-slavery men, 
and explain the nature and tendency of their measures in 
such way, as, if possible, to remove from the public mind that 
undue and hurtful prejudice which it is the lot of the friends 
of immediate emancipation to encounter, every where inthef 
ree states, on account of the slaveholding influence; to show 
the adaptation of the means employed to secure the objects 
intended, namely—the peaceable emancipation and moral 
elevation of the enslaved in our country, and also to secure 
thereby the best interests, both of their masters and the 
whole community. We need to have the publications of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and other anti-slavery 
prints, widely circulated, and generally read, in order that the 
people may be brought to feel a lively interest in the subject; 
and in order that they may examine our weapons, which, 
indeed, are not carnal, but we trust mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strong holds of slavery, in our be- 
loved country. And itis not to be expected that any of those 
objects, so desirable, and so indispensable, can ever be so 
fully, if at all accomplished, without the aid of a State go- 
ciety. We would, therefore, in discharge of the duty en- 
oined upon us, bez leave to submit to the consideration of 
he friends of the cause in Indiana the following 

: Proposal. 

Ist. That measures be taken by Anti-Slavery Societies 
and friends of the cause throughout the state, to obtain and 
forward to the editor of the Philanthropist, against the 30th 
day of June next, the names of such citizens as wish a Con- 
vention to be called, in order to forma society for the state: 
and that the editor be requested to publish the names or num- 
ber of all such le the 15th day of June next; and ifit shall 
appear, from the call, that the friends of the cause are desi- 
rous to form a State Society; then, 4 

2d. The Convention, composed, if possible, of all who 
call for it, and all others who are like minded, shall meet at 

» on . the ——day of » 1838, 
at — o'clock, inorder to form the Indiana State Anti-Slav- 
ery Society. 








Samurt Donnett, sen, : Committee. 
Jaores M’ Cor, ‘ 


BEET SUGAR COMPANY. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Books for the subscription 
to Stock in the Hamilton County Beet Sugar Company 
will be opened on Monday the 16th inst., at the Fireman’s 

rtments Insurance Office, on Third b-tween the Post 
Office and Main street. According to Charter the Stock it 
to he divided into shares of $100 each. — 

N. B.—A copy of the Charter anda sample of Beet Su- ‘ 
gar made in February last in this County, will lie for inspec- 
tion at the Office. _ 16th 


‘STEREOTYPE FOUNDERS 
No. 29 PEARL STREET, Crxomnart. 
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of this celebrated then a 
1sh- 


thentic . 
ernor of Massachusetts, than has ever been 


»ed, appears in the 4th volume of Lardner’s Cyclope- 


«dia. It is’ written by John Forster, Esq. of the 


Thner Temple, As most 


unteer exile to 


yond the waters of the wide Atlantic, he seeks a 
-refuge from the hypoerisies and falsehoods of the 
Old. ‘Fhe writer has‘an interesting notice of the 
early colonization of America— 


“America then stood forward, to the imagination 


ofthe enthusiastic and the young, no less than to 
the oppressed consciences of worn and persecuted 
men, in thelight of a promised land. The progress 
of her colonization had excited the utmost interest 


rsons acquainted with 

r Henry Vane was a ovl- 
England for the sake of his wed- 
and sincere devotion to religious toleration. _ In 

‘the New Word that had suddenly sprung up be- 


othar times clouds form a belt of various density 
around its base, while its summit smiles in the 
serene above. ‘Sometimes the sun breaks out upon 
the cloud when thus stretching a belt round its 
base, and fills it with a brightness—not brilliancy, 
but a moonlight brightness, painful for the eye to 
rest upon.—Boston. Herald. 


Died, 


At his father’s residence in Pembroke, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon last, Joseph Horace Kimball, 
late editor of this paper, sonof Mr. “Thomas and 
Mrs. Anna Kimball, formerly of West Newbury, 
Mass., in the 25th year of his age.—Printers in 
Maine and ‘Mass, are requested, &c. 

_If “wisdom is the grey hair unto man, and un- 
spotted life is old,” our friend Kimball has died 
full of years. If ‘that life is long which answeres 





quished may reason still. 


shing the teeth and stoning. 


and write a eritique upon the bible: we can only 
say that the history contained in it, is the only well 
authenticated history whieh reaches beyond the 
fabulous ages, and carries back a beam of light to 
the creation. It is also concise, impartial, perspi-/ 
cuous; chaste. Its eloquence is native, simple, 

werful eloquence, in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn. Its argument is lucid, direct, and 
irresistible. Against others, errovists, though. van- 
But the reasoning of 
the Saviour and his prophets and apostles stopped 
the mouths of gainsayers, struck dumb the pro- 
phets of Baal, silenced the Sadducees, and left tothe 
opponents of Stephen and Paul no reply but gna- 


The biography of the Bible, in individuality and 
exactness of delineation, stands unrivaled in the de- 
velopment of the passions, both the powerful and 


venient terms, 
500 Barrel and Staff Pine and Cedar Churns, 
300 Nests Tubs, ilo. do. 
300 Cedar Buckets, 
50 Dozen. Wash-boards, 
59 Doz. Painted Buckets, 
50 Doz, Butter prints and Butter Ladles, 
150 Doz, Brooms, 
50 Doz. Ladies Travelling and Market Baskets, 
30 Bales Hops, 
500 Boxes Cigars, 
500 Feet Wooden Bowls, 
30 Doz. Manilla Mats—superior article, 
20 Boxes Sperm Candles, 


Groceries, &c, . &c. 


cery business, to their new stand-on Main street between 
6th and 7th West side, where they have on hand of good 
material and excellent workwamship, and offer to sell on con- 


200 Kegs Tar, with a general variety of Cordage, 


We will also give Groceries, Cooper’s Ware, or any other 
kind of goods in exchange for articles of country produce, 


‘Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 


vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 
School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 
: Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant, All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 
New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 
lank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Vetter, 
Wiiting and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. — ° 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binaing Materials 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


AND STATIONARY, at wholesal: and retail, are in- 


rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societie; 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the rere 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, This book 
1s In two parts.’ The firsteontains copious extracts fro 
the laws, besides being the best Manual, which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the etlious-and redulsive character of € low 
nization, The second part unfolds the principles of “ 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by hi on a 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments,shows their ad, fle. 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequences i ih 
must follow from their adoption, [t gives much ind lin. 
formation, respecting St, Domingo, and the worklis r; he 
British Emancipation Act, — 
CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25, 
This is a story, told by himself of a Man 
dere in Maryland, South Carolina and Geor 
under various masters, and was one year in the i 
Commodore Barney, during the late ae Conteining an, - 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders of the South,a description of the condition and treat. 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor. 


who lived 40 
gla, as a slave, 


the tender, the malignant and the gentle; touching 








20 or 30 Barrels country Sugar wanted immediately. The subscriber continues to cary on the Steam Scour- 








































































































































and curiosity throughout Europe; the fortunes of 
her first emigrants, glimmering back into the world 
they had left through the infinite wilderness and 
over the vast and dismal ocean which now divided 
them from it, were strained ‘after by their friends 
with painful earnestness and wonder; and, at each 
successive ship that left with pilgrim passengers from 
her shores, the admiration and amazement of men 


shock of corn fully ripe.” 


plish, in the cause of suffering humanity, what few 


life’s great end,” he has *‘come to the grave like a 
But the record says it 
is not literally so—and many readers of the Her- 
ald, who have so often been admiring witnesses of 
the maturity. of his mind, and the variety and extent 
of his acquirements, will be surprized to learn that 
twentyfive years only have enabled him to accom- 


The history of Joseph cannot be 


of indignation. 1 
ruin. 


paraphrased: cannot be touched without 


every chordof tenderness, or kindling up the fire 


It 
is nature’s self, speaking out both perverted and 
unperverted feeling, ‘instruct with life;” and. he 
who can read it aloud and pass through the speech 
of Judah without faltering has either very. little 
feeling ‘or has gained over his emotion a powerful 


EMERY & HOWELLS, 
Main st. between 6th and 7th, west side, ‘ 


ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully ‘returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 





Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 

IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in all its. Varieties, 

No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 


and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors,. His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 


als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. ’ 

__ Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 

GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50, 


increased; thatnot of the poor, the unfortunate, or} attain to in three score years and ten. Mr. K. sscendency N. B.—A laige assortment of the above goods kept con- yey cedars tas a oniae teas pmsiabe on Slavery, by Rev, Benjamin Godwin, D. D. 
the lowly were these voluntary exiles, but rather, j was early marked as consumption’s victim, Sev- The poetry of the Bible, who shall describe it | stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and | shape, and lost colors restored. shi lawdicda ty exhabiely ach ek ge ten 
’ “NS justly admired, for its 


in the majority of instances, the most refined and 
accomplished examples of the civilization of the 
age. Not alone the scholar and the philosopher, 
but the wealthy, the high born, and the noble bred, 
were thus seen willingly abandoning the classic 
quiet, the splendor, the refinement of their homes, 
urged and sustained by those grand designs and 
hopes which, having told them that mankind were 
born for a better system of government, and a 
purer shape of society than existed in the Old 
World, now pointed out to them an opportunity of 
testing these exalted aspirations in the new and 
strange lands, which had started up so suddenly be- 
yond the vast and dismal ocean. The work thus 
begun by pure philanthropists, was carried out to 
an @xtraordinary extent by Laud’s terrible system 
of se government, and for many months before 
Vane so suddenly formed his resolution of exile, 
successive multitudes of sufferers for conscien- 
ee, sake had been driven from their native country 
to take refuge in New England, as _ the last home 
that was left for religion or for liberty.” 

The son of the chief Minister of the English 
being self-banished from a palace to a wilderness, is 
speedily chosen Governor of the wastes and forests 
of Massachusetts! His short but memorable Gov- 
ernment, singularly misrepresented by the best in- 
tentioned writers, receives striking illustration in 
Mr. Forster’s volume. An excellent use is made 
throughout the memoir, of the peculiar influences 
which may be supposed to have been exerted thus 
early on Vane’s enthusiastic mind, by the extraor- 
dinary spectacle which awaited his landing on the 
American shores, ‘“‘of two extreme points of hu- 
man progress brought back into direct contact.”— 


eral of the family had been removed by this subtle 
disease, and he himself, early in life, experienced its 
premonitory symptoms, . In the fall of 1836, his 
health becoming more impaired, he was induced, 
in connection witk his friend James A. Thome, to 
try the effect ofa milder climate. By appointment 
of the A. A. 8. Society, he sailed for Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica. ‘The result wasa tempo- 
rary alleviation of his disease, but not. any perma- 
nent aceession to his health and strength. Such, 
however, it has proved to the literature of our 
country, and to the mass of facts which go conclu- 
sively to show the duty and safety of immediate 
emancipation, in the form of a volume of about 
590 pages, which has just issued from the _ press, 
entitled ‘Emancipation in the West Indies.”— 
Since his return to this country, in May of last 
year, Mr. Kimball’s health has been more rapi- 
dly declining. His labors abroad were arduous, 
his return probably premature, and the time of his 
coming upon ourcoast proved particularly unfavora- 
ble. His lungs became more affected and his 
strength much prostrated. Such, however, was 
his ardor in the pursuit af knowledge, and ‘his de- 
sire to “do good and to communciate,’’ that his 
editorial and other labors have been continued to a 
considerable extent nearly to the present time—and 
his labors in and about the published volume, his 
correspondence generally, and his unwearied ef- 
forts in behalf of the oppressed, have hardly been 
abated even by the force, disease of and the pressure 
of affliction. 
Such, and so wearing upon his feeble frame; 
must have been Mr. Kimball’s mental efforts, that 
Byron’s descriptive lines, in memory of Kirk 


without its inspiration? In originality, strength 
beauty, variety, simplicity, pathos,and fire, it stands, 
unapproached. 
the Bible; and no powerful imagery—-no beauty, 
unless another sun more glorious than our own 
were lighted up to be the symbol of Divinity, and 
other stars to fall like autumn leaves and louder 
thunders to roar, and winds to rave, and mightier 
waves to roll. What shall the poet find who came 
after the Bible with which to reveal it? Nothing 
remains, It is all uponthe consecrated page. __ 

The allegories of the Bible are finished speci- 
mens of that kind of writing; and its metaphors 
are as Blair observes, what metaphors should be. 
Painting fromnature and all its deseriptive scenery 
surrounds me with the glowing reality. While we 
read we behold the dark clouds begirt the mountain 
tops of Sinai; and the lightnings blaze, and the 


sounds long and waxes loud. When ‘God came 
from ‘Teman and the holy one from Mount Paran 
and his glory covered the Heavens, and_ the earth 
was full of his praise,’ who does not behold the 
brightness of the light, and His majesty where he 
stood and measured the earth, and his might when 
he beheld and drove asunder the nations and scat- 
tered the everlasting mountains: when the deep 
uttered its voice, and the sun and the moon stood 
stillin their habitation. What other poet ever 
possessed an imagination that would set on fire the 
course of nature; or one that could wield the tre- 
mendous scenery of the elements, the symbols of 
omnipotence? 
Who after Job, can describe the war horse-~or 


No sublimity can surpass that of 


thunders speka, and the voice of the trumpet}. 


Retail on the most favorable terms, 48——tf, 





SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
- Price One Dollar per Ib. 

©. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 





From the Daily Cincinnati Whig 
MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


We desire the attention of the public to the advertisement 
in our paper of to-day, relative to Dr. Miles’ Tomato Medi- 
cine. Much pains have been taken by many to make the 
public believe that this medicine contains calomel; but the 
present adyeitisement proves the contrary. We believe that 
there is no quackery nor deception in it, but that it is the 
result of a most valuable discovery, Its proprietors do not 
recommend it as a cure-all, but only as a complete substi- 
tute for calomel devoid of all the deleterious consequences 
which the latter so often produces. 
We have before us a pamphlet containing various testimo- 
nials in its favor, from several distinguished physicians, and 
numerous private individuals of high respectability—all ex- 
pressing their confidence in, and approval ‘of its qualities. — 
The proprietors of the medicine do not hesitate to explain to 
regular physicians all its component parts, which of itself, 
proves conclusively, that there is no quackery about it, The 
only secret concerning it, consists in the manner of obtaining 
and compounding the medical properties of the vegetable 
from which it derives its name. And if in reality it is, as 
we have no reason to doubt, a complete subtitute for the 
beneficial qualities of calomel, what a transcendent achiev- 
ment the inventors and proprietors have accomplished in 
medical science! They deserve, and will doubtless receive 
the thanks and benedictions of the whole human family. 
We have, ourself, given the medicine a trial with the most 
efficacious results, and do not hesitate to recommend it to the 
patronage of the public, 





Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest notice, and ia the best possible 
style, —T'his he promises to perform or no pay. 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 
Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, © 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 

200 Nests Tubs, 

100 dozen Wash Boards, 

1000 Wooden Bowls, 

Also—Meastres, Baskets, &c. 
The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stocy 
ef the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sll any quantity on time for good City paper, 

ALSO 





Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 
30 Bales Hops, 
50 doz. Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
rise of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 
EMERY & HOWELLS, 
Mam qetween 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 48— 
AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 

Epwanp Wexsp, Financial Agent, O, A. S, 8. 

M. R. Rosinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
gent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. 8S, Sociaty. 

Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public, Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A, S. 8, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for thé Philanthropist, 

: OHIO, 





cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have read it 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same inense interest with a highly wrought 
work of fiction, beside having the advantage of its being a 
—— of scenes inreal life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch, P 


THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp. 12mo, cloth. 50 

Lectures of Geoige Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and: 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interest.. 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface « 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L, Garrison, giving a brief’ 
account of Mr. Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho'ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor ef that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject. - 
ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL, II, for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31, 

This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes of 
American ‘slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 








A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 


Americans,—and very valuable articles on mobs, has one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 


His Government fails, because its excel-| Whi i ronris the confused noise of the battle, of the warriors with Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. : : ; 

° ’ of i cel- | W hite, seem to us not inappropriate : : ¢ re Te ee 1,000 Dollars Reward.—Reports have been in circu- Andrew B k, New Con d, Musk: West I: dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 

lence— . garments rolled in blood; after Isaiah, or after Da-|,,." 4) -. |: P 7 oo ew Black, ¥ cord, Musk, co. wie Te . 
“Oh what a noble heart was here undone, 5 ’ ¥ lation in this city, for some months past, that, A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, “ answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 


*sHeé was called a fanatic, because he was the 
most strenuous advocate that religious liberty ever 
possessed. He was called a wild unintelligible 
visionary, because through life he never ceased to 
urge, with all the strength of his passions and the 
subtlety of his intellect, a universal toleration of 
sects and opinions. It was his profound and all 
wise maxim, whether in civil or religious polity, 
that every one should be perfectly free, and every 
on sould be perfectly equal, in the eye of the 
aw.” 

These doctrines were too advanced for the ‘‘pil- 
grim fathers’’ of New England:— 

‘‘He was the first to declare at this early period 


When Science’ self destroyed her favorite son; 
Yes! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 

She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit; 
*T was thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart,” 
It is hoped that some friend may, in a future num- 
ber of our paper, or in some more sustained form, 
do something like adequate justice to his memory. 
We have now only time and space in conclusion to 
remark, that it has seldom fallen to our lotto record 
the death of one so gifted, so pure, so high and 
In addition 


vid, the storm at sea, with the outery of the marine 
tost on the mountain wave, recling like the drunk- 
en man and. at his wits end, and his glad forgetful- 
ness when arrived in port? And who can draw 
now the harp notes of more touching tendency 
over fallen greatness and fallen friends than those 
which attended the lamentations of David over 
Saul and Jonathan? And where shall we find a 
pencil which has portrayed, or can portray the de- 
solation of captivity, of famine and of war to be 
compared with those contained in the lamentations 
of Jeremiah—and those blessed days, which, 
wrapt into future time, Isaiah? Who that reads is 
not also wrapped into future time-to behold that 
glorious sun which in a cloudless day arises and 


MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMATO 
contains CaLomet, or seme other mercurial preparation, and 
frequently salivated those making use of it, 
These reports have at length reached the Eastern cities, 
and been industriously and extensively disseminated there, 
by interested individuals. Itis not presumed that profes- 
sional gentlemen are culpable in this matter; for such would 
hesitate to give currency to opinions unsupnorted by suffi- 
cient evidence, ‘The delicate tests of the che:nist would long 
ere this have detected the presence of mercury, if there had 
been the slightest admixture of it under any of its forms with 
the extract, 
These rumors, therefore, must have originated with the ig- 
norant and the designing; but they are not the less_prejudi- 
cial to the public interest, 
The proprietors of this valuable medicine now feel called 
upon to take means to convince the public of the falsity of 


Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. “ 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. I 
Saml. G. Meek, P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. < t 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 

C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, 
Rev, Sydney S, Brown, Fowler 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. as 
John Kirk, Youngstown. 

Jas, Adair, Poland. 

Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren. ey 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 





themselves? 
tion slavery 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 


12 mo, neatly bound in cloth. 


females who had escaped from slavery. 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land, 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching—-in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 


“How can it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
The story of the Runaway, the History of the 


nore than the price of the Volume. The third volume 


which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 


he second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No. 2. 
25, 
This number is enriche: with very affecting dialogues with 
It commends itself to 


90 pp. 


THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt,26, 
A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 


of his life, and at the greatest personal hazard, that | holy minded as our deceased friend. ; : Sent Eh Cecelc a” Canal y 
the theory on which New England had been plan- | to his acknowledged merit as a prose writer of the | pours its glad effulgence on mountain top and these rumors. They therefore offer a Enckiel ange “Cit PHONES Coe most popular writers in'the English language, Compiled 
ted and was proposed. to be maintained, was abso-| first order, Mr. K. had no mean celebrity as a valley—hushing the voice of war—palsying the fe aie om = cin any ore or pore who will Het, Taha Monteith, Elyria, Lorain a by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 

P s’ Co: Act or Tomato does VIGILANCE COMM:TTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo. 


lutely visonary and impracticable. We shall find 
always, in the course of this memoir, that he whose 
wildness and enthusiasm are the favorite topics of 
the history of the time was, in strict truth, the 
most clearheaded and the most practical of politicans 
He could never understand what was meant, applied 
to the case of New England, by a settlement of 
religious liberty ina peculiar sense alone, and sub- 
ject to conditions which destroy itin fact. He 
held that they who in a large society had contend- 
ed for the rights of conscience, when they . were 
themselves sufferers, could not upon any pretext, 
in asociety however small, turn against others, and 
upon points of speculative difference, violate their 
rights of conscience, because they had acquired the 
power and the-opportunity to do it. The result 
proved Vane to have been rigiit.. He had hit the 
true principle of religious liberty which, in its great 
and comprehensive wisdom, never dawned upon 
the minds of the first planters of New England; 
and he was the first English statesman to declare 
and to act upon that principle up to igs fullest extent. 
He heralded the way for Milton, for William Penn, 
for Locke, for the great Fox, and for his noble 
desendant (in our own time, the most generous 
and constant. asserter of the rights of conscience) 
Lord Holland.” 


~ 








A New England Clergyman in the Himalayah 
Moutanins. 4 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. James Wilson, 
written from Himalah mountains: 

**You will see from the name at the head of this, 
that Iam not now a dweller in the plains. When 
I used, in my native valley, to read geography, 

“and trace the immense Himalayah range on- the 
map, I little thought of being a troglodyte. look- 
ing out from among the rocks which form its aw- 
ful battlements, but so itis. I now occupy halfof- 
a little house built on the side of a mountain. Im 
mediately at the back of the house the mountain 
rises to the height of 1000 or 1200 feet, so steep 
that we have to ascend by a winding path—and 
below, a pumpkin rolled from our door, would de- 
scend more than 1000 feet intoadeep ravine. All 
around, as far as the eye can reach, it is nought but 
mountain ed upon mountain, Alp upon Alp in 
all the wild confusion of nature. ti ~— Tug: 

ed and ipitous, and grand, than any thing 
ava roel hag in the Alidghanies: And far above all, 
the snow clad summit of the Himmalayah, towering 
in pure, unsullied beauty, and awful solitude.— 
Here lie the snows of ages—untrod, unsullied by 
the foot of man. Whenever your eye rests upon 
it, your mind receives the pleasing thought, atleast, 
one thing on earth is pure, and suffered to remain 
so....(The heights of the Himalayah have never 


ed, whien contrasted with the immense piles around, 
are thinly covered.on higher ranges with pine andj 
fir trees, “The lower range presents, at this sea- 
son, hothing tothe sight except rocks, and a long 
brow grass, with here and there a grove of dwar- 
fish pine. There is no level ground, nothing but 
towering mountains and ravines: There is 
one mountain peak, across the dell from our door, 
which stands in solitary grandeur, far above its fel- 


becsredkiedd bo or is it’ knowh that an ; j ; Washington did not know any thing of the proceedings, and | must be, and is a great desideratum with the people through- J, M. Buchanan, Carlinville, from town upon aturnpike road. It is chiefly in timber, H 
living this 7 perch its aimso hich = ath or ged Sngeesag ong ee that it might be well to send: him a_ petition, with the | out the whole length and breadth of the American continent, Joshua Tucker, Cheater, "Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, ' 
The ay Mie ar, + hills as th ig a cowardly - ; h P statement of the circumstances. Hejdid so—and the very | and cannot be too highly appreciated. B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. upon a turpike road; ina healthyand populous region, 
© mountains - MB, 0 8 as they are call-| by entreaty and argument to change her resolution. | next post from Philadelphia ‘after the arrival of his petition in Multiplied thousands upon thousands. _° * Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) A Farm of 465 acres, situated 4.miles from town, with 40 ' 
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But by the Virtues loved, his soul iu its youthful aspirings 
Sought the Holy Hill, and, his thrist' was for Siloah’s wat- 


ers.’—Herald of Freedom. 


commissioners’ courts a license to marry, without 
first obtaining the consent of his or her. parent or 


marry in this State. 
to the opposite side of the Mississippi, where no 


are very frequent, 


poet. But it was after all to the moral character 
of his mind and heart, that his friends recur with 
the most pleasing satisfaction: 

“Not alone by the Muses, 





From the Illinois Backwoodsman, 
A Brave Girl. - 
In this State no minorcan obtain from the county 


her guardian, and, without such license, cannot 
Young couples frequently fly 


license is required. 

These ‘‘runaway matches,” as they are called, 
A laughable occurrence of that 
kind happened a few days ago, which has made 
much sport in this region. 

A Miss , about 17 years of age, who is the 
heiress to an estate valued at $10,000, lately ran 
away in company with a bridesmaid and her lover, 
who was nearly thirty. Herguardian, believing the 
man totally unworthy of her, had refused his _con- 
sent. When they reached the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, the ice was running furiously in the river; 
but the young lady, expecting every moment her 
guardian would arrive in pursuit, urged her love to 
lose not an instant in pushing the boat from the 
shore. His courage seemed to have a good deal 
abated; but he, with the owner of a large skiff and 
the bridesmaid, embarked with his intended bride. 
They had nearly reached the head of an island, 
about a third of the distance from the opposite 
shore, when the current became more rapid, the 
cakes of ice very large, and their situation extre- 
mely dangerous. ‘The lover, excessively fright- 
ened, and forgetful of every body but his own dear 
self, bawled out in the most piteous accent, ‘Oh! 
I shall be drowned!”’ and bitterly reproached his 
lady-love as the cause of his probable death. She 
uttered not a word, her courage and presence of 
mind seemed to increase with the peril. A tre- 

mendous cake of ice fairly capsized the boat, but it 
was so large that all got on it. It bore them tothe 
head of the island, and as good fortune would have 
it, the chute between it and the Missourishore was 

frozen over, and they crossed it without difficulty. 
They reached a tavern near the river, and, after 
changing their wet garments and becoming warm 
ata good fire, the lover hinted to the young lady 
that it was now time for them to have the knot 
tied, as the magistrate had arrived for that purpose, 

and was in the next room. She gave him a most 
withering look of contempt, and declared she would 





She was immoveable, and replied to him with 
scorn. 

A few days afterwards, she returned to the house 
of her guardian, thankful that she had escaped 
marrying a man whose only object was her for- 
tune. 

Her lover returned this.side of the river also; 
but such showers of ridicule and contempt were 
bestowed upon him, that he found, best to decamp, 





your country,—Mercantile Journal. 


man scholar, the moment he heard the news from Connecti- 
cut, took up this rare book and retired to his closet. 
a delightful thing literature is to refresh -the mind, wearied 
with{political excitement! 


of Virginia, owed the General about £1000, 
dent of the United States, one of his agents brought an ac- 
tion for the money—judgment was obtained, and an execu- 
tion issued against the body of the defendant, who was 
taken to jail. 
kind of property cannot’ be sold in Virginia for debts unless 
at the direction of the person. He had a large family, and, 
for the sake of his children, preferred lying in jail to selling 
his land. A friend hinted ‘to him, that. probably General’ 


that city, brought him orders for his immediate release, to- 
gether with a full discharge, anda severe reprimand to the 
agent for having acted insucha manner. Poor Rouzey was 
‘in consequence restoréd tohis family who never laid down | 
their heads at night without presenting prayers to heaven for 
their beloved Washington. Providence smiled upon: the’ 
labors of the grateful family, andin.a few years Rouzey en- 
joyed the pleasure of being able to lay the £1000 with inter. 
est, at the feet of this truly great man, i 
minded him that the debt was discharged. R. replied, the 


hand of rapine, and calling forth in kind alliance the 
fatling andthe bear, the lion and the lamb—the 
leopard and the kid? 
And as to the last day: it can scarcely be more 
vivid to the eye when it comes, than it is made now 
to the imagination by briglit and powerful imagery. 
The great white throne, and him that sits on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heavens fled 
away; the elements in the mean time melting with 
fervent heat, and the trump of God sounding, and 
the earth and sea giving up the dead, to stand be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ! 
Be it remembered also that ‘all of taste and beauty 
in other religions is associated with idolatry and cor- 
rupting stperstition; while, in the Bible, it is allied 
to moral purity. 





Sometruine To Tovcn ‘tHE Heart.—Coleridge some- 
where relates a story to this effect; Alexander during his 
march into Africa came to a people dwelling in peaceful 
huts, who knew neither war nor conquest.—Gold being of- 
fered to him, he refused it saying, that his sole object was to 
learn the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Stay 
with us, says the chief, as long as it pleaseth thee. Dur- 
ing this interview with the African chief, two of his subjects 
brought a case before him for judgment. The dispute was 
this. The one had bought of the other a piece of ground, 
which after the purchase was found to contain a treasure, 
for which he felt himself bound to pay; the other refused to 
receive any thing, stating that when he sold the ground, he 
sold it with all the advantages apparent and concealed which 
it might be found to afford, Said the chief looking at the 
one, “you have a son,” and the other, “you have a daugh- 
ter, let them be married and the treasure be given them asa 
dowry.”—Alexander was astonished. And what, said the 
chief, would have been the decision in your country. We 
should have dismissed the parties, said Alexander, and seiz- 
ed the treasure for the king’s use. And. does the sun shine 
on your country? said the chief, does the rain fall there? 
are there any cattle which feed upon herbs and grass? Cer- 
tainly, answered Alexander. Ah, said the chief, it is for the 
sake of these innocent cattle that the Great Being permits 
the sun to shine, the rain to fall, and the grass to grow in 


A Lrrerary Purnomenon,—Mr. George P. Marsh, at 
Burlington, in the Green Mountains of Vermont, has just 
published a Grammar of the Old Northern or Icelandic Lan- 
guage, compiled, and translated from the’ Grammar of 
Rask. Our friend Green, of the Boston Post, who is a Ger- 


What 


Awecpote or Gex, Wasnincton.—One Ruben Rouzey, 
While Presi- 


He had aconsiderable landed estate, but this 


Washington re- 


certain parts of the glandular system, (especially the salivary ) 


character! 
follow its administration in larger quantities. This prepara- 
tion of ‘Tomato also acts as a universal 


and every vessel, nerve and fibre of the body will be brought 
under its influence, if. its use be continued for any considerat 
ble length of time; ‘but it has no tendency to dangerous ir- 
regularitits of ction. 
mined upon particular parts of the glandular system; it acts 
on the glands with an equal intensity, so that 


A medicine thus efficient, bearing such a striking analogy in 
its therapeutice effects, on all the adominal viscera, to Calo- 
mel, and yet containing 


have used, and:are now using this medicine, with the 


Calomel is indicated; and none have experienced the sad 
éffects sometimes produced by this article. 
more: would no doubt use it,were it not for the above- 
-named : 


of the opinion that, when it shall have become knoqwn,. and 
its virtues fully appreciated, people who are hostile to. the 


| Fourth 


now contain, or ever has contained, (when sold by their 
agents) 
Calomel, Or any other mercurial peparation whatever. 
The proprietors of the extract claim, that it isa substitute 
for Calomel, that will it produce all the 


Good Effects of the mercurial, unaccompanied by any of 
the unpleasant consequences that so frequently follow its ad- 
ministration, 
When the claims of the Tomato medicine were first pub- 
lished to the world, many persons who had been in the habit 
of using calomel themselves, or in their families, were in- 
duced to make a trial of it; and observing a very striking 
similarity in the operation of the two substances, and be- 
lieving that Calomel was a sort of ‘ 
Sui-generis Article, the operation of which could not be 
similated by any other medicine, they, honestly, though in- 
correctly, concluded that Calomel was one of the active in- 
gredients of the pills— 


Yet they did Not Salivate.—The explanation of this 
is perfectly plain, and furnishes strong evidence in confir- 
mation of the ctaim of the medicine to bea 
Substitute for Calomel.—This will appear more~ deci- 
dedly by a comparison of the effects of the two substances, 
and noting the points in which they agree and disagree,— 
When Calomel is taken in a form and quantity sufficient to 
ensure its cathartic operation, it effectually removes the mor- 
bid contents of the stomach and bowels, relieves 

Hepatic and other Visceral Obstructions; 

removes congestion, and the morbid action and fever depend- 
ing upon it, Its influence is also extended to the surface, 
overcoming the torpidity of the extreme vessels, producing a 
softness of skin, and a mild perspiration, These are the ef- 
fects of Calomel when 

Successful in its operation. These are the effects of 
‘Tomato medicine, with this difference—the Tomato medi- 
cine will determine more thoroughly to the surface, and con- 
sequently its operation will be followed with 

Less Debility and Irritability. 

Calomel given in doses calculated to produce its specific ef- 
fect upon the constitution, operates as a mild stimulants to 
every fibre of the body, gradually changing the action, or es- 
tablishing a new one incompatible with the morbid actions 
that constitute the disease; when taken in this manner its 
effects are apt to fall suddenly and with great energy upon 


stimulating them to excessive action, accompanied with pro- 
fuse salivation, swelling of the gums, looseness of the teeth, 
and occasionally with consequences of the most frightful 
The same unpleasant effects not unfrequently 


Stimulant and Alterative, 


Its exciting power is NEVER deter- 


Salivation is not to be apprehended, 


Not a Particle of that or any other mineral whatever; 


Happiest Effects, in all the various diseasesin which 


Thousands 


Slanderous Reports. 
The proprietors and friends of this medicine generally, are 


Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 

A. S, Grimes, Mansfield. “ 

Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 

John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. r 

B. Reynolds, Felicity. & I 

W. G. Gage, Veville, 

Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 

Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, “ 

J. B, Mahan, Sardinia, as 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russe/ville, 


“ 


“ 


The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 


Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 


elative to their proceedings. ‘'The cause that I knew not 
searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 


plucked the spoil out of his teeth.’ ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise,” 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly 
afraid,’ 


The facts here stated, should he written with a pen of 





Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, as 
Saml. C. McConnell, New Petersburg “ 

Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem’ Congregation “ 
Jos, F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 

_ Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 

Dr, M. C,. Williams, Camden, Preble co, 

Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 

Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 

N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co. 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
pon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 


; tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings and a well. 
ably located for tillage. 


The land is rich, and favor- 


A guod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 


with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 


The 


Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 
“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
<Dr. Jos. S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 

Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 

Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 

David Powell, Steubenville, 

Geo, H. Benham, Oderiin. 

F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 

Samuel Hall, Murietta, Col. 

Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 

Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 

Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 

Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 

C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 


a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfort and convenience- The soil is very rich. 

A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. The soil is fertile and rolling. 

A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in ciiltare; a large Oorchatd of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House with 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar; a Frame Barn 65 by 30 
fect;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creck. ‘The Farm is in very good order; the 
soil is first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 

A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 








F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge, 

O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falis 

Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 

Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
INDIANA, 

George McMillan, Logansport. 

Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 

Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 

Dr. James Ritchey, Frankiin, 

James Morrow, South Hanover. 

Wm. Beard, Liberty. 

John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 
ILLINOIS, 

Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 

J. Brown, Jerseyville, 

Willard Keys, Quincy. 

Elizur M. Leonard, Z7/, Miss. Institute, 

Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville, 

Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 

Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 

P. B. Whipple, Alton, _ 

Rev, James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 

L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 

Wm. Keys, Quincy, 

Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 

Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 

Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin, 

Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 


Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. ‘ 
B. G, Walker; Grand Rapids. 














may find it a discovery of much importance. 
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Main sts., Cincinnati, April 26, 1838. 


for sale, 
few miles from the city, 


gage, or the best personal security at long periods; 


70 acres in tillage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 
Springs,a Creek, a Well, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, ‘The land is good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 feet, with ten roomis, a hall and a cel- 
lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 
Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider. Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs,a Creek anda Well. 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and. well 
calculated for a country seat. 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent. 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plnm, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are 
10 acres of woodland; the rest.is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials, 

A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles frou 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for v 
Country Seat. 5 ; 
Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 


acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springs and a run, The land is rich, ; 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 


Eligible HOUSES jin various parts of the City, for sale. 


Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 


Capitalists cam. obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
or 6 per 





¥. Southard, Boston. 
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_ seems as if the eternalfires of the globe had waked From Dr. Beechers Discourses to Artizans. immediately did, This medicine is put-up in convenient form for family use, ee it : ——- vised by the European Bankers, 
up theirunited strength to find a. Pm od t, and} In the next place the immortality of republics is] Wonra Trx1xc,—It is said, on the authority of a paper | and sold by druggists generally in this and other cities in the Baw (ae L Lindel <n Troy, English and Rasher, Pile of Fachangy Gold, and Bank 
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